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Preface 

This  exhibit  of  Ukrainian  textiles  was 
prepared  for  display  at  the  Ukrainian 
Cultural  Heritage  Village  during  the 
summer  of  1988  and  at  the  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta  in  the  fall  of  1988. 

The  idea  for  the  exhibit  originated 
with  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage  Village, 
whose  members  felt  that  it  would 
appropriately  enhance  the  permanent 
exhibits  at  the  Ukrainian  Cultural  . 
Heritage  Village,  and  add  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  visitors.  With  the 
encouragement  of  Frits  Pannekoek, 
Director  of  the  Historic  Sites  Service, 
Alberta  Culture  and  Multiculturalism,  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Historic  Sites 
Service  and  the  Provincial  Museum  of 
Alberta  prepared  the  exhibit. 

There  are  32  artifacts  on  display; 
demonstrating  the  richness,  variety  and 
evolution  of  design  in  Ukrainian  tkanyny 
(weavings).  Most  of  the  artifacts  were 
drawn  from  the  Allison  Procter 
collection,  housed  at  the  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta,  and  were  augmented 
with  selected  items  from  the  Historic 
Sites  Service  collection.  Some  of -these 
artifacts  originated  in  Ukraine  and  were 
brought  to  Canada  by  the  Ukrainian 
settlers;  others  were  created  by  these 
settlers  in  east  central  Alberta  after  their 
arrival.  In  both  cases,  they  represented 
weaving  produced  between  1890  and 
1930.  .Among  them  are  household  textiles 
and  items  of  clothing  used  by  settlers  in 
east  central  Alberta  during  the  period. 
Similar  items  are  displayed  in  the 
restored  buildings  at  the  Ukrainian 
Cultural  Heritage  Village,  which 
recreates  the  lifestyles  experienced  by 


settlers  of  that  time. 

A design  team  chaired  by  Cassie 
Palamar,  Chief  of  Interpretive 
Collections,  Historic  Sites  Service; 
prepared  the  exhibit.  Active  team 
members  included  Barbara  Wilberg, 
Radomir  Bilash,  Elizabeth  Connell  and 
David  Dusome  of  the  Historic  Sites 
Service;  Shelby  Craigen,  Thomas  Strang 
and  Victoria  Fannon  of  the  Provincial 
Museum  of  Alberta;  and  Vera  Kunda  of 
the  Alberta  Ukrainian  Commemorative 
Society.  Anne  Lambert,  David  Goa, 
Catherine  Barnes  and  Margot  Brunn 
contributed  advice  and  assistance.  Ruth 
Lysak-Martynkiw  and  Nadia  Kreptul 
(assisted  by  Monique  Hempel)  provided 
research  under  contract,  and  Dagmar 
Rais  provided  conservation  assistance, 
also  under  contract. 

An  editorial  committee  prepared  this 
catalogue  from  essays  produced  by  Ruth 
Lysak-Martynkiw  and  Nadia  Kreptul 
and  photographs  taken  by  Rudolf 
Zwamborn.  Radomir  Bilash  and  Barbara 
Wilberg  compiled  the  text,  Patricia 
Myers  provided  editorial  grooming,  and 
Elizabeth  Connell  created  the  design. 
,Lana  Kutney  word  processed  the 
manuscript.  Ruth  Lysak-Martynkiw 
produced  a Ukrainian  text  based  on  the 
English,  both  for  the  catalogue  and  for 
the  exhibit  script,  with  editing  by 
Myroslav  Yurkevich  and  Valentyp  Moroz 
Jr.  Peter  Matilainen  and  Sofia  Lazar 
entered  the  final  catalogue  texts  in 
English  and  Ukrainian.  Bohdan 
Medwidsky,  Orest  Talpash,  Carl  Betke, 
Cassie  Palamar  and  Vera  Kunda  made 
valuable  contributions  in  committee. 

The  co-publishers,  the  Friends  of  the 
Ukrainian  Village  Society  and  the 


Canadian  Institute  of  Ukrainian  Studies, 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  financial 
support  provided  by  the  Alberta 
Ukrainian  Commemorative  Society. 

Vera  Kunda 
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IïepeflMOBa 

U,fl  BHCTaBKa  yKpa'ÏHCBKHX  TKaHHH 
' 6yjia  30praHi30BaHa  Ha  BiaxpHTxa 
■ jiiTHboro  ce30Hy  Cejia  cnaamHHH 
yxpaïHCbxoï  KyjibTypH  1988  p.  i mena 
HOTHpbox  MicHHiB  6yae  nepeneceHa  ao 
npOBîHHiHHoro  My3eio  AübôepTH,  ae 
6yae  Biaxpma  ana  BiaBiayBaaiB  aoceHH 
1988  p. 

ripoeKT  nOHaBCH  33BaaXH  iHipiHTHBi 
HjieHiB  ^opaanoï  paflH  Ceaa  cnaamnHH 
yxpaïHCbxoï  KyjibTypH,  axi  BBaacaan,  mo 
Taxa  BHCTaBxa  36araTHTb  nocTîHHy 
BHCTaBy  Ha  ceni  Ta  3ainxaBHTb 
BiziBiflyBaHiB  ceiia.  IlpoexT  niaaêpacaB 
a-p  <î>piTc  üaHHexox,  anpexTop  Biaaiay 
OXOpOHH  ÎCTOpHHHHX  naM?HTHHXÎB 
(O.I.n.)  np«  MiHiCTepcTBi  xyjibTypH  h 
6araTOxyjibTypHOCTH  npoBiHpiï 
Aab6epTH,  i sa  Horo  tHiqiHTHBOKj 
CTBOpeHO  XOMiTeT  niflTOTOBXH  BHCXaBH. 

B cxaaa  xoMiTeTy  bbIhihjih  çjjaxiBHi 
Biaaiay  O.I.n.  Ta  npoBiHpiHHoro 
My3eio  Ajib6epTH. 

BHCTaBxa  cxaaaaeTbca  3 32-ox 
excnonaTiB,  axi  BHaBJiaiOTb  ôaraTCTBo, 
pi3HOMaHiTHiCTb  Ta  P03BHT0X  MOTHBiB 
yxpaïHCbXHx  TxaHHH.  BiabuiiCTb 
excnoHaTiB  y3aT0  3i  aôipXH  AaaicoH 
npoxTep,  axy  BOHa  noaapyBaaa 
npoBiHHiHHOMy  Myaeio  ÂabOëpTH.  Ïï 
aonoBHeHo  ecxnoHaTaMH  3i  36ipxH 
Biaaiay  O.I.n.  Y BHCTaBiji  noxaaaHo 
excnoHaTH  npHBe3eHi  ao  KaHaan 
yxpaïHCbXHMH  nepeceneHHaMH,  a Taxoac 
peai  BHpoôaeHi  noceaeHuaivra 
HeHTpaabHo-cxiaHboï  Aab6epTH.  B o6ox 
BHnaaxax,  BHÔip  ecxnoHaTîB  rioxa3ye 
CTaH  yxpaïHCbxoro  TxanTBa  Bia  1890  ao 
1930  p.  BHCTaBJieHO  TXaHHHH 
aoMamHboro  B^xHTxy,  ax  Taxoac 
npeaMeTH  houiî  ToroaacHHx 


yxpaïHCbXHx  noceaeHHiB.  noaiSHi 
ecxnoHaTH  MoacHa  ôaaHTH  b 
pecTaBpoBaHHx  îctophhhhx  6yaHHxax 
Ceaa  cnaaiKHHH  yxpaïHCbxoï  xyabTypH, 
mo  BiaTBOpioe  jkhtth-  paHHix 
yxpaïHCbXHx  noceaeHHiB -Aab6epTH. 

niarÔTOBMHH  XOMÎTeT  BHCTaBXH 
oaoaioBaaa  Kacci  naaaMap,  3aBiayiOHa 
(J)OHaaMH  Biaaiay  O.I.n.  MaeHaMH 
Uboro  xoMiTeTy  6yan:  Bap6apa  Biaôepr, 
PaaoMHp  Biaam,.  ÊaisaOeT  KoHHea  i 
/I,eBia  ZIiocom  i3  Biaaiay  O.I.n.;  IIIen6i 
KpetïreH,  ToMac  GxpaHr  i BixTopia 
OaHHOH  13  npoBiHHiHHoro  My3eio 
AabôepTH;  i Bipa  KyHaa  3 
Aab6epTCbxoro  TOBapncTBa  36epeaceHHa 
yxpaïHCi>xoï  xyabTypH.  Komïtct  Taxoac 
cxopHCTaB  i3  nopaa  Ahhh  JlaMÔepT, 
.HeBiaa  Boa,  KaTepHHH  EapHC  1 Mapro 
BpÿHH.  ^acepeabHO-aocaiaHy  npamo 
BHXOHaaH  Haaia  Kperixya  (3 
aonoMoroK)  MoHix  TeMrïèa)  i PyTa 
JlHcax-MapTHHxiB.  JJariviap  Paie 
aonoMoraa  b MyaeftHiH  xoHcepBaHiï 
excnoHaTiB. 

KaTaaor  rriaroTOBHaa  peaaxHiHHa 
xoaeria  Ha  niacTaBi  npanb  PyTH 
JlHcax-MapTHHxiB  i Haaiï  Kpemya. 
KoabopoBi  (JjoTorpaÿiï  3HiMaB  PyaoabtJ) 
3BaM6opH.  TexcT  onparnoBaaH  PaaoMHp 
Eiaarn  i BapOapa  Biaôepr,  xopexTopoM 
6yaa  naTpHHia  Maepc,  a xyaoacHiM 
peaaxTopoM  — Eai3a6eT  KoHHea.  JlaHa 
KyTHeft  HaapyKyBaaa  TexcT  Ha 
MauiHHHi.  YxpaïHCbXHH  TexcT  xaTaaory 
Ta  BHCTaBXH  onpaaïOBaaa  PyTa 
JlHcax-MapTHHxiB;  MapocaaB  lOpxeBHH 
i BaaeHTHH  Mopo3,  Moa.  6yan 
MOBHHMH  peaaXTOpaMH.  niTep 
MaTiaaHHeH  i CocjDia  JIa3ap 
HaapyxyBaan  ocTaTOHHHH  TexcT 
xaTaaory  na  xoMn’iOTepi 
no-aHraiHCbxoMy  i no-yxpaïHCbxoMy. 


UiHHHH  Bxaaa  y niaroTOBxy  xaTaaory 
3po6naH  BoraaH  MeaBiacbXHH,  OpecT 
Taanarn,  Kapa  BeTxe,  Kacci  naaaMap  i 
Bipa  KyHaa. 

CniBBHaaBHi  Hboro  xaxaaory, 
ToBapncTBO  npHHTeaiB  yxpaïHCbxoro 
ceaa  Ta  KaHaacbXHH  iHCTHTyT 
yxpaïHCbXHx  CTyaift,  BaaHHi 
AabôepTCbxoMÿ  TOBapHCTBy 
36epeaceHHH  yxpaïHCbxoï  xyabTypH  3a 
Horo  (^iHaHCOBy  niaTpHMxy. 

Bipa  KyHaa 
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Figure  1 . A young  couple  from  the 
village  of  Zavallia  in  the  Sniatyn  povit 
(district)  of  Galicia  about  1900.  All 
the  textiles  were  produced  on  looms. 
Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta. 


Phc.  1.  Monona  napa  3 cena  SaBanna 
CHHTHHCbKoro  noBiTy  b ramraiHi 
npH6nn3HO  1900  poxy.  Bci  xexcTHnbHi 
BHpoÔH  Ha  (|)OTorpa4)i'i  TKaHi  Ha 
BapCTaTax.  IIpoBiHHiHHHH  apxiB 
Anb6epTH. 


Narodne  Tkatstvo 
Root  of 
Weaving 

Narodne  Tkatstvo,  the  tradition  of 
popular  or  folk  weaving,  can  be 
considered  the  touchstone  of  centuries  of 
textile  production  in  Ukrainian  culture. 
Traces  of  it  have  been  found  as  early  as 
the  tenth  century  A.D.  As  a tradition,  it 
has  varied  in  intensity  and  role  as 
required  in  the  development  of  that 
culture.  Over  the  ages,  narodne  tkatst 
has  proven  to  be  the  mainstay  linking 
various  evolutionary  stages  ' 
weaving. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Ukrainian  weavings 
found  in  Alberta  museums  come  from 
western  Ukraine,  the  ancestral  land 
most  Ukrainians  who  settled  in  this 
province  at  the  turn  of  the  century.  At 
the  time,  the  lands,  comprising  western 
Ukraine  were  politically  part  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  and  were 
known  by  the  names  “Bukovyna”  and 
“Galicia”.  Ethnographically,  there  were 
distinctively  regional  pockets  of 
population  within  these  crown  lands. 

They  included  groups  known  by  such 
names  as  “Lemko”,  “Hutsul”,  “Boiko”, 
and  “Podoliak”,  and  reflected  the  variety 
of  topography  and  climate  in  western 
Ukraine.  The  lifestyle  and  character  of 
each  of  these  groups  is  even  evident  when 
examining  their  particular  forms  of 
textile  production. 

Narodne  Tkatstvo  developed  within 
the  domestic  framework  of  a typical 
peasant  subsistence  economy.  The 
lifestyles  of  village  households  in  Ukraine 
reflected  a time-tried  manipulation  of  the 
natural  environment,  so  organized  that 


Hapo^He  TKauTBo:  ocnoBa 
Tpa^mjn 


TpaflHitia  HapoflHoro  TKaitTBa 
BBaacaeTbCH  ochoboio  BiKOBoro 
p03BHTKy  TeKCTHJlbHOrO  BHpOÔHHItTBa  B 
YxpaïHi.  nonaTKH  uieï  TpanHitiï 
cnraiOTb  X ctojhtth.  Po3BHBaiOHHCb 
BijuioBiflHO  tto  no6yTOBHx  noTpeô, 
HapoflHe  TicaitTBo  no-pi3HOMy 
npHHHHHJIOCH  ÆO  p03BHTKy  yXpaÏHCbXOÏ 
KyjibTypH.  BnpoflOBXc  BixiB  üh  TpanHitin 
CTana  fl^cepenoM  pi3HHx  rany3eH 
TKaitbKOÏ  npOMHCJIOBOCTH. 

BinbUliCTb  yKpaï'HCbKHX  TKaHHH,  HKÎ 
3HaxoflBTbca  b anbôepTCbKHX  My3eax, 
noxoAHTb  is  3axiaHboyKpaïHCbKHX 
aeMejib,  3BinKH  h npHÔyna  6iJibiniCTb 
yKpaï'HCbKHX  nepeceneHitiB  npH  xiHiti 
XIX  — Ha  nonaTxy  XX  CTOJiiTb.  Y Ti 
nacH  3axiflHboyKpai'HCbKi  3eMni,  ue6xo 
TaiiHHHHa  i ByKOBHHa,  bxoahjih  no 
ABCTpo-YropcbKoï  iMnepiï.  B 
nOOflHHOKHX  eTHOrpa(J)iHHHX  30Hax  hhx 
xchjih  Taxi  rpynn  ax  jicmkh, 
ryityjiH,  6ohkh  Ta  nonojiHHH.  IJi 
eTHorpa^iHHi  rpynw  BinptoHHJiHca  onHa 
Bin  onHOï  ciiocoôom  npHCTocyBaHHH  no 
MiciteBHX  Tonorpa<J)iHHHX  i xniMaTHHHHX 
yMOB.  noôyT  i xapaxTep  thx 
eTHorpa(J)i4HHx  rpyn 
Binn3epKamoBajiHCfl  b ïx  TxaijbXHx 
BHpoôax  i o3no6neHHHx. 

HaponHe  TKaitTBo  po3BHBanoca  b 
yMOBax  HaTypanbHoro  cinbCbKoro 
rocnonapcTBa.  KoxcHe  rocnonapcTBO 
3anoBonbHnno  Bci  CBOï  no6yTOBi 
nOTpeÔH  BJiaCHHMH  BHpo6aMH  6ea 
BenHKHx  3aTpaT.  3Hapanna  no  o6po6KH 
BonoKHa,  — JibOHy,  KOHonenb  Ta  bobhh 
— MoncHa  6yno  pa30M  3 BapcTaTOM 
3po6HTH  CaMOMy  3 MiciteBHX  CHpOBHH. 
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there  would  be  no  waste.  Very  little  had 
to  be  purchased,  as  even  the  tools  used  to 
turn  the  flax,  hemp,  and  wool  into 
thread,  yarn,  and  cloth  were  generally 
hand-made  from  indigenous  materials. 

The  Ukrainians  practised  mixed 
farming.  The  extent  and  variety  of  crops 
and  livestock  managed  by  the  average  _ 
villager  directly  reflected  his  needs  within 
his  particular  environment.  Sheep,  for 
example,  played  an  important  role  in  the 
economy  because  they  provided  food, 
wool  and  hides.  They  were  raised  in  the 
greatest  numbers  in  the  Carpathian 
Mountains  and  foothills,  where 
sheep-raising  proved  more  efficient  than 
crop  production.  For  similar  reasons, 
Bukovynians  tended  to  cultivate  slightly  ~ 
more  hemp  per  household  than  flax, 
while  the  Boiko  group  further  north 
planted  more  flax  than  hemp.  Even  the 
natural  vegetation  was  important  to  the 
village  farmer.  Wood,  of  course,  was  a 
major  component  in  his  tools  and 
implements,  while  some  wild  plants  were 
valued  for  dye  components. 

The  typical  Ukrainian  village  family  at 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  grew, 
harvested  and  processed  most  of  the  raw 
materials  it  used  in  weaving.  These 
materials  were  prepared  in  seasonal 
cycles,  with  each  member  of  the  family 
taking  part  in  some  stage  of  the 
preparations.  The  women  of  the 
household,  for  example,  most  often  did 
the  work  associated  with  the  processing 
of  fibres,  spinning,  and  weaving. 

During  the  spring,  the  family  sowed  its 
flax  and  hemp.  Spring  was  also  the  time 
for  shearing  sheep.  The  shorn  wool  was 
washed,  dried  and  carded  during  the 
early  summer.  This  activity  was  followed 
in  the  late  summer  with  the  harvesting  of 


yKpai'HCbKi  rocnonapCTBa  3aHMaaHca 
XJli6opo6CTBOM  i TBapHHHHPTBOM: 
P03B0UHJIH  BiBOI,  CiflJIH  JIbOH  i KOHOnJli 
BianoBiuHO  flo  BjiacHHx  noTpeô  i 
OToneHHfl.  BiBnapCTBo  aaftiviaao 
BaacjmBe  Micne  b ciJibCbKOMy 
rocnoaapCTBi,  60  “Bin  Bispi  Tpn  BHropn 
— Koacyx,  CBHTa  i ry6a  cuTa”. 
HanôiJibme  naeKaaH  oBepb  y KapnaTax  i 
Ha  npHKapnaTTi,  ae  rpyHT  6yB  6iabm 
npHroacHH  ana  BiBaapcTBa  Hiac  ana 
xai6opo6cTBa.  3 noai6HPx  npmmH 
ôyKOBHHui  caawnH  6iabme  KOHOpeab  Hiac 
abOHy,  a 6ohkh  caaHjra  biabine  abOHy 
Hiac  KOHoneab.  KpiM  BHpomyBaHHx 
pocaHH,  MicpeBi  CHpiBpi  pcac  Mann 
BeaHKe  3HaaeHHa  b ciabCbKOMy 
rocnoaapcTBi.  3 aepeBa  MoacHa  6yao 
3po6hth  BcaKe  3Hapaaâ»,  a aeaKi 
pocaHHH  6yan  npHaaTHi  ao  <J)ap6yBaHHa 
npaad. 

KoacHe  rocnoaapcrBo  saroTOBaaao 
MaTepiaaH  aaa  TKaHHa  BaacHHMH 
CHaaMH.  ripapa  noB’a3aHa  3 
BHroTOBaeHHaM  TKaHHH  BiaôyBaaaca 
ce30H0BHMH  pHKaaMH.  Xoua  Bci  aaeHH 
ciM’ï  6paan  yaacxb  y pi3HHx  eTanax  piei 
npapi,  adHKH  nepesaacHO  3aHMaaHca 
o6po6kok>  BoaoKHa,  npaaiHHaM  i 
TKaHHaM. 

BecHOK)  caanaH  abOH  i KOHonai  Ta 
3HiMaaH  oBeae  pyHO.  BoBHy  npaan, 
cymnaH,  po3CKy6yBaaH  Ta  aecaan. 

JliTOM  3aHMaaHca  nepBHHHOio 
oôpoÔKOK)  ayô’aHHX  BoaoKOH, 

BHÔHpaaH,  BHMoayBaaH,  cymnan, 

M’aan,  Tinaan,  aecaan,  Ta  copTyBaan 
npaaHBo.  BoceHH  aacaMH  3HOBy 
CTpHraH  OBepb.  3hmok>  npaan, 
(f)ap6yBaaH  it  TKaan.  PoôoTa  Haa 
BHroTOBaeHHaM  TKaHHH  TpHBaaa  piaHH 
piK. 
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flax  and  hemp,  from  which  the  stalks  and 
straw  then  went  through  a series  of 
retting,  braking,  and. combing  processes 
that  continued  into  the  fall  season.  In 
some  instances,  sheep  were  shorn  again  in 
the  fall.  Spinning,  dyeing  and  weaving 
occurred  during  the  winter  months.  It 
was  only  after  this  yearly  schedule  of 
preparation  that  textiles  could  be 
produced. 

Clothing 

Today,  the  most  obvious  use  of  textiles 
is  for  clothing,  yet  most  of  the  materials 
and  processes  required  for  its  production 
rarely  rate  our  attention.  This  was  less 
true  in  the  past,  for  much  more  of  daily 
life  revolved  around  the  production  of 
clothing.  In  Ukraine,  polotno  (cloth),  the 
main  staple  used  for  both  men’s  and 
women’s  clothing,  was  woven  from  flax 
or  hemp  using  either  a basic  (“tabby”)  or 
slightly  more  complex  (“twill”)  weave. 

In  much  the  same  manner  in  which 
clothing  is  prepared  today,  polotno  was 
woven  in  long  bolts  which  could  later  be 
cut  and  sewn  into  specific  articles  of 
clothing.  More  often,  however,  the  design 
of  Ukrainian  folk  clothing  evolved  in  a 
manner  that  required  little  alteration  of  a 
textile  once  it  came  off  the  loom.  Shirt 
and  trouser  patterns,  for  example, 
required  squares  of  polotno  of  varying 
length  and  width  sewn  together  with  a 
minimum  of  seams.  Women’s  horbotky 
(skirting)  and  rushnyky  (head  dressings) 
required  even  less  refinement.  Another 
type  of  weaving  came  in  long  narrow 
strips  of  varying  widths.  Prepared  with  a 
tight  weave,  it  could  be  worn  by  either 
men  or  women  as  a poias  (sash).  On  the 
other  hand,  this  same  piece  of  weaving 


O/im 

CbOrOflHi,  npHBHKHyBHIH  ÆO  BHrOflH 
rOTOBHX  TKEHHH  Ta  OflHTy,  MH  piflKO 
3BepTE£MO  y nary  na  ztptoHi  aeTan! 
TKamucoro  peMecna.  O/maue  b 
-MHHyjioMy  juh-tth  qsary  oyao 
BaECJIHBOIO  naCTHHOiO  mOtteHHHX 

aauHTB.  B YKpa'iHi  jhhjih  oaar  3 
, JUMHoro  a6o  kohoiumhofo  noaoTna, 
nepenjieTeHHM  npocTHM  a6o' 
CKJiaaHimHM  *iHHOBaTHM  cnocoooM.  Ue 
6vb  ochobhhh  MaxeplHJi,  3 hkofo 
poÔHJIH  He  TÎJIbKH  HBTljIbHHM  HCiHOHHH 
Ta  HpnpBMHH  osnr,  âne  h 
pÎ3HOMaHÏTHHH  BepXHÎH  OflHr. 

JTqjiotho  TKajiH  6araTOMeTpoBHMH 
CyBOHMH,  3 HKHX  OHICJIH  KpOÏJlH  H IHHJIH 
Oflar.  npOCTOJliHÎHHHH  KpiH. 

yKpaïHCbKoro  napoaHoro  oaary, 
CiCjiaaCHUH  3 npHMOKyTHKX  HaCTHH, 
acnOBHlOBUBCH  BCTâBHHMH  KJIHHUHMH. 
TKaHHHH  aim  aaaaajieriflb  HaMineHHx 
urae-H,  HanpHKJiaa  hcsidhtI  ropSoTKH  ft 
pymHHKH,  TKajiH  noiirryHHo.  BysbKi 
CMyfH  yaopuacToro  TKaHHH  hochjih  hk 
hohch,  a6o  npraiiHBajiH  ao  xaftCTp, 

TOpOHH. 

HesBamasEOHH  Ha  oaHOManiTHiCTb 
TCXHiKH  BHrOTOBJieHHB  yKpaïHCbKoro 
HapoaHoro-otmry,  bih  yce  TaKH 
Bia.rt3epKa.uK)BaB  nesni  Micqesi  Ta 
nepcoHaubHi  ocobuHBocTi.  Oaar 
03flo6juoBaaH  pi3HHMH  cnocoôaMH: 
BHÔiHKOK),  BHEIHBKOK),  aÔO 
nepeTHKaHHHM,  nepemieTiHHHM 
tteKOpaTHBHHMH  HHTKaMH.  TaKHM 
HHHOM  TCXHiKa  03flo6jieHHH,  KOJIbOpHT 
Ta  B30PH  Biflpi3HHJIHCH  B OHOKi 
6THorpa(j)iHHHx  rpyn  TajiHHHHH  ft 
ByKOBHHH. 


Figure  2.  The  daily  dress  of  people 
from  the  Galician  village  of 
Pidhaichyky  early  in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  styles  and  colours  of 
textiles  (including ..clothing)  in  western 
Ukraine  varied  by  district.  United 
Church  Archives. 


Phc.  2.  JliOflH  b moneHHOMy  oafl3i  — 
cejio  niflraHHHKH  b TanHHHHi  Ha 
nouaTKÿ  XX  ctojhtth.  Cthjib  i 

KOJIBOpHT  TKâHHH  Ta  OflOKi 
Binpi3HHJlHCH  B nOOÆHHOKHX  paHOHaX 
3axinHboykpaïHCbKHx  3eMenb.  ApxiB 
06’enHaHoï  uepKBH. 


could  be  combined  as  shoulder  strapping 
with  other  weavings  in  the  preparation~of 
traditional  taistry  (tote  bags). 

Despite  the  relative  uniformity  in  the 
production  of  Ukrainian  folk  clothing,  its 
finished  appearance  depended  on  who 
owned  it  and  where  they  lived.  For 
example,  some  people  embellished  their 
clothes  with  such  methods  of  applied 
ornamentation  as  vyshyvka  (embroidery) 
or  vÿbiika  (block  printing).  Another 
Option  was  to  weave  coloured  threads  in 
patterns  into  portions  of  a textile.  This - 
combination  of  colour,  decorative 
techniques,  and  motif  reinforced  the 
individual  regional  natures  .of  the  .various 
sub-groups  that  made  up  the  Ukrainian 
population  of  Galicia  and  Bukovyna. 
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Figure  3.  A typical  furnished 
Bukovynian  Hutsul  house  interior, 
recreated  in  the  Museum  of  Folk 
Architecture  in  Lviv,  Soviet  Ukraine. 
Radomir  Bilash  Photograph. 


Phc.  3-lHTep’ep  thiioboï  rynyjibCbKoï 
xaTH  ua  ByKOBHHi  — Myaeô  napoflriôï 
aoxireicrypH  ia  noôyiy  y JIbbobL 
«Fororpaihiio  3HlMas  PaiioviHp  BinarnC 


Furnishings 

The  textiles  used  in  furnishing  homes 
in  western  Ukraine  were  usually  woven  in 
a manner  that  required  little  or  no 
alteration  prior  to  use.  Equally  as  diverse 
in  appearance  as  the  Clothing,  thesë- 
textiles  were  given  local  variety  by 
alternating  their  materials,  weaving 
techniques,  motifs,  and  colours.  Their 
physical  form,  however,  differed  less 
throughout  Galicia  and  Bukovyha,  and 
depended  more  on  their  intended  uses. 

As  decorative  as  they  may  have  been 
in  appearance,  most  furnishings  textiles 
-were  designed  To  provide  physical 
protection  and  warmth  in  the  home.  For 
example,  the  attractively  woven  skatert 
covered  a table  or  chest  which  functioned 
as  a table.  Similarly,  although  the  vereta 
was  intended  to  be  used  as  a basic  bed 
cover,  it  was  decorative  enough  to  be 
used  as  a wall  hanging.  Hung 
horizontally  as  a wall  covering,  it  also 
provided  warmth  to  a room  as  additional 
insulation. 

Regional  variations  can  also  be  found 
in  the  range  of  names  given  to  items  that 
look  the  same  or  share  the  same  function 
but  differ  in  appearance.  For  example, 
although  a vereta  could  be  hung  on  a 
wall  of  the  home,  this  was  not  its  prime 
function.  In  Bukovyna,  a weaving 
specifically  intended  to  be  hung  on  a wall 
in  this  manner  was  called  a skortsa.  In 
Canada,  several  generations  after  the 
initial  immigration  of  the  Ukrainians, 
this  confusion  has  increased  among  those 
who  no  longer  comprehend  the  nuances 
that  differentiated  the  regional 
backgrounds  of  their  ancestors.  Many 
people,  therefore,  identify  any  runner  or 
carpet-type  of  weaving  as  a kylym. 


, Figure  3 - Phc.  3 


TKâHMHH  XâTHbOrO 
odjiaffHamm 

Kpi.vx  onary,  y Kpaï h c bkm h napom  ' 
TaKOK  BHpofjjMB  TKHHHHH  XâTHbOrO 
objiaflHaHHH.  ïx  TKânH  nepesaMCHo 
nomxyaHO.  ük  o o;wom,  CKJiaa 
TKaithKOÏ  fe-XHÎKH,-  KOJIbOpHTy,  Ta  B .3  O pi  B 
XâTHÎX  TKHHHH  t f ? JiK pÊC  JI  tOBEB 

BiaMiHHOCTi  eTHorpa^iHH'HX  rpyiï 
3 a x i a h bo  y xpaï  hcbkhx  36Meji&.  Bea  y Bar  h 
Ha  '.ïexKiMHi  ra  xyn.oac.ui  oco6jihboctî, 

OCHOBHÎ  diOpMH  xaTHiX  TKaHHH  Mario 
PÎ3HHJIHCH  B FaJIHHHHi  Ta  BÿKOKHitî,  XOH 
KH  MM  KOpHCTysaJIHCH  He  0,3  K HKOB  O B 
pl3HHX  paftOHEX.  TKaHHHH  XETHBOfO 
-objiaflHaHHa-  aacTo  ecxexHHHO 
npHKpamyna/iH,  arte  tic  6yjiH  nepenyciM 
yKHTKOBl  npeflMCTH.  HanpHKJiafl, 
CKETepTîo  noKpHBEJiH  crin  a6o 

CTOJIH-CKpHHf.  BepeTHMH  nOKpHBEJIH 
nocTiJib,  a iHOiii  hhmh  aaBimyBaira 
CTÎHH,  mob  3ETpHMâTH  TCn/lO  B XETL 

IcËyBajiH  MicpeBi  piaHHpi  b 
HOMCHKJiaTypi  pÎ3HHX  TKaHHH. 

HanpHKjiarr,  xona  BeperaMH  uacoM 
aaBimyBajiH  acHTJia,  Ha  ByKOBHHi 
TKaHHHH  flO  r0pH30HTajILH0r0 
OÔBimeHHH  CTiH  Ha3HBaJlHCH  CKOPHHMH. 

B Kanam,  teki  MlcncBi  hioehch 
anebmbnia  BinMHpajiH  3 nepmHMH 
nepecejieHitHMH,  i cjiobo  “khjihm” 
yBiHIHJIO  B IIIHpIIIHH  B5KHTOK. 

HaHnonyjiapHiini  na 
aaxiflHboyKpaï'HCBKHX  36mjihx,  oco6hhbo 
Ha  ByKOBHHi,  byjtH  rnaaKi  ABobiHHi 
KHJ1HMH.  XoH  ÎCHyBaJIH  TpH  pO«H 
KHJ1HMÎB,  Hapomti,  OaHCbKÎ  Ta  irepKOBHi 
— HapoaHHx  KHJiHMÎB  6yno  HairbiJibrne. 
KHJiHMaMH  aaBimyBajiH  ctîhh, 
noKpHBajiH  jiaBKH,  ocjiohh.  ToMy,  mo 
KHJ1HMH  6yJlH  TaKHM  BaBCJIHBHM 
cKJiaaHHKOM  aoMamHboro 
yCTETKyBaHHB,  HHMH  BHBiHyBaJIH  fliBHaT. 
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Figure  4.  A typical  furnished 
Bukovynian  Hutsul  house  interior, 
showing  the  various  uses  of  loomed 
textiles,  displayed  in  the  Fedkovÿch 
Memorial  Museum,  village  of  Putyla, 
Chernivtsi  oblast  (region),  Soviet 
Ukraine.  Radomir  Bilash  photograph. 


Phc.  4.  iHTep’ep  THnoBOï  rynyjibCbKoï 
xaTH-Ha  ByKOBHHi  — MeMopiajibHHH 
My3ew  iM.  d>eabKOBHMa,  ceno  nyTHjia, 
MepHiseubKa  o6jiacTb.  Ha  (J)OTorpa(])iï 
— pi3Hi  TKaHHHH  XaTHbOrO  B>KHTKy. 
<ï>OTorpa(J)iK)  3HiMaB  PaaôMHp  Biuam. 


mm. 


Actually,  the  Ukrainian  kylym  was  a 
distinctive,  smooth-faced  weaving 
prepared  with  a tapestry  weave 
technique.  It  was  used  extensively  in 
furnishing  village  dwellings,  especially  in 
Bukovyna.  There  were  three  main  types 
of  kylym:  narodni  (folk),  panski  (upper 
class),  and  tserkovni  (ecclesiastical). 
Narodni  kylymy  were  the  most  prevalent. 
In  addition  to  hanging  on  walls,  some 
types  of  kylymy  functioned  as  bench 
covers.  Because  of  its  importance  as  a 
furnishing,  the  kylym  formed  a standard 
part  of  a girl’s  dowry. 

However,  the  function  of  some  textile 
furnishings  was  less  apparent  than  that  of 
others,  especially  items  which  had 
evolved  with  a strong  ritual  significance, ~ 
often  emphasized  in  the  ornateness  of 
their  decorations.  The  word  rushnyk,  for 
example,  often  referred  to  a textile  used 
for  a woman’s  head  dressing  in 
Bukovyna.  This  same  textile,  however, 
could  be  used  as  a decorative  banner 
hanging  on  pegs  or  framing  doorways  or 
pictures.  It  also  played  a role  in  wedding 
rituals.  In  other  parts  of  western 
Ukraine,  the  rushnyk  performed  all  of 
these  functions  except  that  of  a head 
covering. 


Figure  4 


Phc.  4 


HacaMH  Ba>KKO  3’acyBaTH  nepBiCHy 
(J)yHKUiK>  TKaHHHH,  THM  6iJIbIHe,  KOJIH 
BOHa  Majia  neBHe  obpaaoBe  3HaueHHa. 
HanpHKJiaa,  pyuiHHKOM  Macro 
Ha3HBaeMb  y6ip  ronoBH~6yKOBHHCbKoï 
5KÎHKH.  Ane  e H “KIJIKOBi”  pyUIHHKH,  HKi 
BimaJIH  TtJlH  npHKpaCH  Han  BiKHâMH  H 
oflBipKaMH,  Ta  h Han  o6pa3a:MH. 
PyuiHHKH  Taxo^c  MaiOTb  neBHe  3HaMeHHa 
b HapoAHHx  BeciJibHHX  abpnnax.  A 
noneKynn  Hapon  KOpHCTyBaBca 
pyniHHKaMH  b ycix  BHmenonaHHX 
BHnanKax,  KpiM  houichhh  hk  y6lp 
rOJIOBH. 


Figure  5.  The  daily  dress  of  people 
from  the  Galieian  village  of 
Pidhaichyky  early  in  the -twentieth 
century.  The  styles  and  colours  of 
textiles  (including  clothing)  in  western 
Ukraine  varied  by  district.  United 
Church  Archives. 


Phc.  5.  JIioflH  b morte» homv  oirati  • 

ceno  riwraHUHKH  b FajiHHHHi  Ha 
nouaTKy  XX  ctojiitth.  Cthjib  i 
KOJlbOpHT  TICaHHH  Ta  OflOKÎ  - 
BiflpiSHHJIHCH  B HOOflHHOKHX  pâHOHaX 
saxittHboyKpaï'HCbKHX  acMeat».  ApxiB 
Oô’eflHâHoï  utepKBH. 


Organized  Weaving 
Establishments  in  Western 
Ukraine 


The  development  of  formal  weaving 
establishments  in  western  Ukraine  was  a 
closely  competitive  process  always - 
intertwined  with  narodne  tkatstvo.  While 
never  really  replacing  its  more  basic 
domestic  counterpart,  the  organized 
weaving  establishmènts’attempted  over 
the  centuries  to  supplant  the  small  villa 
weaver  through  mechanization  and  th 
occasional  importation  of  “better” 
textiles.  More  often  than  not,  how 
the  public  returned  to  the  products 
folk  weavers  whenever  the  efforts  to 
organize  weaving  produced  inferior 
results. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to 
organize  weaving  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  individual  household  developed  on 
level  of  localized  cottage  industries.  T1 
developed  in  towns  and  villages,  during 
time  when  tools  and  techniques,  were 
becoming  more  refined.  For  example,  by 
the  fourteenth  century  the  samoprialka, 
also  known  as  the  vlzok  or  kolovorotka 
(spinning  wheel)  and  the  horizontal  loom 
were  both  in  common  use  and  were 
beginning  to  replace  more  manual 
techniques.  Both  improvements  facilitated 
the  production  of  kylymy,  a type  of 
product  that  was  well  suited  for  cottage 
industry  weaving  in  that  it  could  easily 
be  mass-produced  for  sale  at  markets. 

The  early  cottage  industry  was 
complemented  by  shops  established  by 
feudal  landowners.  One  of  the  advantages 
of  these  shops  was  that  they  centralized 
textile  production  in  the  towns,  thereby 
forming  nuclei  for  marketplaces. 


TicaubKe  peMecjio  Ha 

3axi/oiboyKpaïHCbKHx 

36MJIHX 


. TKaitTBo  hk  peMecjio  bhaIjihuocb  i 
posBHHyjiocb  i3  cepenoBHina 
HapoflHohoMamHboro  TKaitTBa.  UIjihxom 
MexaHiaauiï  Ta  aatcyny  “icpamHx” 
TKaitbKHX  BHpobiB  3-3a  KOpnOHy  BOHO 
nacaMH  3MaraaocH  3 HapoamiM 
TKaitTBOM.  Aae  Tpaamtia  Hapoanoro 
TKaitTBa  3ae6iJibin  nepesaacana,  aoxpeMa 
KOJtH  peMecnoBi  bhpo6h  noKaaaaHCH 
ripmiiMH  Big  tkbhhh  aoMaiimboro  - 


Po3BHTOK  TKaitTBa,  HK  MiCbKOTO 
peMecna,  3Ha»HO  ïiphhhhhbch  ao 
nOKpamaHHH  TCXHIKH  BHTOTOBaeHHH 
TKaHMH.  y ace  b XIV  CToairri  BHCHBaaw 
ca-MonpaJiKy  (book,  KoaosopoTKy)  h 
saratibHoro  nouiHpeHHH  Ha6yB  BapcTaT 
ropH30HTunbHoro  THny.  TaKi  TexHiHHi 
BaoCKOHaaeHHH  cnpHHaH  MâcoBiH 
npoayKitlï  khjihmîb,  hk!  nponaBaa»  Ha 
apMapKax  i Ha  aaraabHOMy  pHHKy. 

KpiM  posBHTKy  ciabCbKoro  h 
MiCbKoro  peMecaa,  4>eoaaab»i  aacH  na 
3axiaHboyKpaiHCbKHx  aeMaax  TaKoac 
Bia3HaaaioTbCH  posbhtkom 
aBipCbKO-BOTHHHHOrO  TKaitbKOTO 
BHpobHHitTBa.  Boho  6yao  cnpaMOBane 
»a  3aaoBoaeHHH  noTpeb  HaTypaabHoro 
rocnoaapcTBa  cjieoaana  i itoro  asopy.  3 

naCOM  aBipCbKO-BOTHHHHC  BHpOÔHHHTBO 
Haôyao  $OpMH  BHpOÔHHItTBa  TOBapiB 
Ha  pHHOK.  y paHHbOMy  cepeaHbOBiHHi 
BOTHHHHi  MaàCTepHi  BiairpaaH 
no3HTHBHy  poaio,  cnpunaH 
KOHIteHTpaitiï  BHpo6HHItTBa  Ta 
4)OpMyBaHHK>  pHHKy. 

y XIV  CToaiTTi  MicbKe  TKaitbKe 
peMecao  6yao  HacTiabKH  po3BHHeHe,  mo 
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Figure  6.  A gathering  in  the  Galician 
village  of  Kaminka  near  Kolomyia, 
western  Ukraine,  early  in  the  twentieth 
-Century,  when  manufactured  textiles-  - 
were  beginning  to-be  incorporated  into 
clothing  traditions.  United  Church 
Archives. 


Phc.  6.  Fpyna  cenflH  in  cena  KaMiHKH 
61jih  Kojiômhï  b FajiHUMHi  Ha  nouaTKy 
XX  CTÔJiiTTM.  Toni  baa r yuce  mHJiH  He 
TiJIBKH  3 TKaHHH  flÔMaiHHbOrO  BHpOOy, 
ane  h 3 TKaHHH  (|)a6pHHHoro  BHpo6y. 
Apxis  06'eziHaHOï  hcpkbh. 


Conversely,  the  shops  existed  first  and 
foremost  to  benefit  the  landowning-class,... 
and  the  feudal  power  base  of  their 
owners'  gave  them-an  unfair-advantage  ■ - 
over -most  other  attempts  at  organized". - 
weaving. 

By  the  fourteenth  .-.century*,  town-based, 
textile  producers  had  developed-enough  . 
strength  to  challenge 'feudal-pressure.  ' ... 
-The  result  was  the  formation  of  tsekhy- 
(guilds) . The  tsekky  'became  especially  ■ 
important  for -developing  extensive 
training  programmes  and:  apprenticeships 
for.  would  be- weavers,-  generally  boosting 
the  product  quality.  "TKeyimain-fained- 
their  powerful,  influence  "for  nearly-  two 
centuries.  By  the  second  half  of  the  - 
sixteenth  century-,  however,  th QJsekky  ~ 
had  .degenerated  into  closed-caste 
organizations.  The  result"  was  a general 
decline  irf  the  individual  -prowess-of 
professional  weavers- and  in  the  quality- of 
their  production.  Until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  responsibility  for  . . 
providing  textiles  to  most  of  the 
population  - of  western  Ukraine  again  Tell 
back  upon  the  narpdnë  tkatstvo  tradition. 

..  - The  manufaktury. stage  provided -a 
link  -from  the  era  of  cottage  industry-  and 
feudal  shops  to  the  later  "period  of 
industrialized  weaving.  Manufaktury  ..  - 
were  community-based  centralized  ..  - 
weaving  establishments  that  arose  -in  the  "■ 
seventeenth  century  .and  continued  to" 
operate  in  western.  Ukraine  until  the 
nineteenth  century.  "Like  factories,  they  - 
relied  on  paid  labour,  .yet  continued  to 
rely  on  the  hand  technology  that  was  . 
basic  to  folk  weaving.  They  tended  to- 
concentrate  their  efforts  on  the 
production  "of  polotno -,  sukno  - (wool  cloth 
or.  felt  cloth),  and-  kylymy  (tapestfy 
weavings).  . - 


Figure  -6 


Phc.  6 


TKani  MorjiH  ob’enHafHCH-y  itexH.  KpiM 
. ynocKOHaueHHH  cneHmunanu  fa 
ninHeceHHH  uexoBHx  BKpooiB  na  xuôpaa 
BHI1XHH  TeXHfgHHK  piBCHb,  peXH  TUKOJK 
3aHMâJiHOî  (faxoBoio  niaroTOBKOKt 
MaHÔyTHÎX  MUHCTpiB.  FliCHH  ÏXHbOrO 
po3KBiTv  b npyrnt  nonoBHHi  XVI 
CToniTTH,  nexH  aanenajiH . m eranM 

. âaMKHyTHMH,-  KàCTOBHMH  y Q T3 HOB 3M H . 

BHàcnigoK  pboro  aaHenany,  KiJibKicxb 
TKauiB  no  MiCTax  SMeHniyBanacH  Ta 
HKiCTb  BKrpodiB  noripmy-Bajiacfo.  TaKHXL 
HHHOM,  no  KÎHpn  XVIII  CTOJliTTH 
TpanHHiH  HapohHoro  TKapTBa  Mycina 
nepeMiiarH  b in  nos  in  a jib  h i c tb  3 a iKaubKe 
BHpoBHHnTBO'  Ha  3.U X î U Hb  O V K pa IB Cb K KX 
aeMjiax.-  .. 

y XVlI  e.TOJliTTi  BHHHKJia  B 
feKCTHJmHiH  npOMHCJIOBOCTi  HOBa 
^OpMa  CyCnijIbHOfO  BHpOÔHHUTBa — 
MaHy^aKtypa.  Ifa  nepexinHa  4>opMa 
BHpobHHUTBa  3’enHaJia  TpaflHHiio 
peMiCHHKiB  i KycfapiB  3 posbhtkom 
iHnycxpiL  Xofa  BbHH  cnHpanHCH  Ha. 
pyumy  .xe.xHiKy,  MaHy^aKTypH  6yjiH 
HeHTpaniaoBaHi  nignpH€MCTBa,  >nci 
KopHCTyBajiHcg  HaitMaHoio  npaueio. 
XapaKTepHHM  nnn  MaHychaKTyp  6yjio 
BBeneHHH  noniny  npapj.  B 
MaHy<J>aKxypax  nepeBanmo 
BHxoxoBimjiHCH  nonoTHa,  cyKHa  xa 
KHJTHMH.  BHXOTOBJléHHH  TKaHHH  y 
MaHy4)àKxypHHx  niOTpHeMCTBax 
TpHBaJlO  no  XIX  CToniTTH. 

/lï,o6a.  ABÇTpo-yropcbKoï  iîvmepiï 
. (1775-1918  pp.)  npHHecjia  po3bhtok 
TKapTBa,  ocoSjihbo  b rycTo  saceneHHx 
pâHOHax  FajiHHHHH.  Ane  iteft  po3bhtok, 
cnpnMOBaHHH  Ha  akTHBiaapiio  MiciteBof 
npoMHcnoBOGTH,  nponHKTyBanH 
noTpeÔH  caMoï  ABCTpiï;  HanpHKnan, 

* mnnHcn  onHOCTpoï  nna  BiHCbKa  h 
TKaHHHH  nnn  mnHTanbHoro  BntHTKy. 
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Figure  7,  A family  portrait  of 
Bukovynian  villagers  from  Lashkivka, 
about  1920.  Radomir  Bilash 
photograph  of  the  original  portrait. 


Phc.  7.  Po«hhhhh  nopTper 

6yK0BHHCbKHX  CejIHH  13  JlaiUKiBKH, 

npH6jiH3HO  1920  poxy.  Ooto  3 
opHriHany  3HiMaB  PaaoMHp  Bijiaui. 


During  the  manufaktury  phase, 
western  Ukraine  became  a part  of ... 
Austria-Hungary  (1775-1918).  Under 
this  régime,  attempts  were  made  to  revive 
textile  production  in  the  towns  of- the 
more  densely  populated  areas  of  Galicia. 
The  focus  of  these  efforts  was,  however, 
limited  to. the  administrative  needs  of  the  - 
Austrian  Empire,  especially  the- 
preparation  of  military  uniforms  and 
hospital  supplies.  Nonetheless-,  it  may 
have  been  a timely  intervention.  Between 
1820  and  1840r  for  example,  the  most 
intensive  development  of  industrial 
weaving  .took  place.  At  the  end  of  this 
period,  some  45,000  tradesmen  (an 
increase  of  20,000  from  1790)  were 
associated  with  weaving  in  western 
Ukraine. 

At-the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, - 
the  textile  industry  in  western  Ukraine 
also  interacted  with  its  counterpart  in 
eastern  Ukraine,  which  was  ruled  by 
tsarist  Russia.  Trade  centres  were 
established  in  the  towns  that  ran  along 
the  border  separating  east  from  west.  By 
the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  however,  this  contact  had 
declined  to  the  degree  that  new  centres  of 
weaving  developed  in  the  interior  of 
western  Ukraine,  closer  to  the 
Carpathian  foothills. 

Under  Austria-Hungaryv Galicia  was  . 
usually  considered  important  only  as  a 
source  of  raw  materials  for  Austria’s 
textile  industry  and  as  a market  for  the 
industry’s  wares.  By  the  second  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  textile  production 
in  western  Ukraine  had  suffered  to  the 
degree  that  it  was  no  longer  able  to 
compete  with  the  more  mechanized 
regions  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire. 
An  association  of  skupnyky  emerged, 


OflHane,  npoMHcaoBe  tkehtbo  oxchjio, 
oco6hhbo  y 1820-40  pp.  Ilia  KiHeitb 
itboro  nepioay  3aHMaaoca  TKaitTBOM 
45,000  uonoBiK,  ue6ro  20,000  ôiJibiue 
hdk  1790  p. 

npw  KiHUi  XVIII  CTOJ1ÎTTH  3pOCTajlH 
3B’H3KH  Mise  CXÏflHÎMH  Ta  3axiaHiMH 
yKpaÏHCbKHMH  3eMJIHMH.  MittC  ÎHUIHM, 
p03BHHyJiaCH  TOpriBJIH  TKaUbKHX 
BHpoôiB  y MiCTax  no6nH3y  KopaoniB. 
Ane  3 1820  p.  pi  sb’hskh  iiocaabaH, 

3MeHIIIHJIOCH  3HaHeHHfl  npHKOpaOHHHX 
MÎCT,  i IteHTpH  npOMHCJIOBOTO  TKaitTBa 
nepenecjiHca  Ha  IIpHKapnaTTH. 

3 apyro'i  nojioBHHH  XIX  ctojiItth 
FaaHHHHa  CTasaaa  chpobhhhoio  6a30io 
aBCTpiHCbKOÏ  TeKCTHJIbHOÏ 
npoMHcnoBOCTH  fa  phhkom  36yTy  ïï 
npoayKHiï.  Tlepea  HacTynoM 
maycTpiannapn  b 3axiaHix  npoBiHpiax 
aBCTpiHCbKOÏ  iMnepiï  3anenaaaao 
TKaitTBO  B TaJIHHHHi.  PiBHOHaCHO 
BHpocTanH  Maai 

CKynHHHbKo-ToproBejibHi  nianpHCMCTBa, 
axi  eKcnopTyBaan  npupoaHi  6araTCTBa 
raJIHHHHH  3a  KOpflOH. 

3 aacoM  CKynHHKH  CTaan  He  TiabKH 
nocepeaHHKaMH,  aae  it  3aMOBHHKaMH, 
3acHOByioHH  apiOni  TKapbKi 
nianpHCMCTBa.  II(o6  BHTpHMaTH 
KOHKypeHHiK)  3 (J)a6pHKaivrH,  pi 
MafiCTepHi  cnpomyBaaH  cboio  TexHixy 
Ta  3HH^cyBaaH  xyaoacHio  BapTiCTb  cboïx 
BHpoôiB.  3aHenaaaaa  h pa  raay3b 
npoMHcaoBoro  TKaitTBa.  TaKHM  hhhom 
3HOBy  36iabuiHaoca  3HaaeHHa 
HapoaHoro  TKaitTBa. 

13  3aHenaaoM  opraHi30BaHoï 
TKaHbKOÏ  npOMHCaOBOCTH  npH  KiHIti 
XIX  cToaiTTH  BiapoaHaoca 
3apiKaBaeHHa  HapoaHHM  TxapTBOM  Ha 
3axiaHboyKpaïHCbKHX  3eMaax.  Ho 
MiCTax  3opraHi30BaHO  TKapbKi  ihkohh, 
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initially  intending  to  be  import  brokers  or 
traders,  but  eventually  establishing  a 
network  of  small  weaving  outlets  in 
western  Ukraine  to.eompete  with 
factories  elsewhere  in  the  Empire.  In  the 
effort  to  remain  economically  stable  and 
competitive,  however,:  the  skupnyky 
establishments  lowered  their  standards 
and  produced  textiles  of  poorer  technical 
and  artistic  quality.  As  a result,  the 
demand  for  weavings  produced  by  local  .. 
folk  weavers  increased  and  the 
commercial  textile  industry -again-entered 
a decline. 

The  general  unrest  in  the  weaving 
industry  of  western  Ukraine  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  led  to  a renewed 
interest  in  the  age-old  methods  and 
techniques  of  narodne  tkatstvo.  Weaving 
was  promoted  in  earnest  through  the 
establishment  of  weaving  schools  and  the 
inclusion  of  folk  textile  exhibits  in  the 
industrial  and  agricultural  expositions  of 
the  time.  This  was^  intended  to  promote 
and  popularize  the  artistic  and  technical 
merits  of  narodne  tkatstvo.  These  efforts 
continued  into  the  twentieth  century.  In 
one  instance,  the  talents  -of  local  maistry 
(craftsmen)  throughout  Galicia  were 
united  to  establish  regional  kylym  shops 
at  such  locations  as  Vikno,  Kosiv  arid 
Hlyniany.  In  a'very  short  time,  their 
weavings  received  awards  and  achieved 
fame  not  only  at  local  expositions,  but 
also  as  far  abroad  as  North  America. 

By  the  1920s,  the  enthusiasm 
generated  before  World  War  I in  support 
of  narodne  tkatstvo  had  waned,  leaving" 
commercial  establishments  to  expand  the 
industry  as  they  wished  and  compete  with 
factories  elsewhere  in  eastern  Europe. 
Simplification  of  their  weavings  deleted 
many  of  the  features  that  had  previously 


BnmKinbHi  MancTepHi  Ta  npoMHCJiOBi  h 
ciJibC-bKorocnoaapcbKi  BHCxaBKH.  Taxe  - 
nponaryBaHHH  TexHiaHoï  Ta  xyaoaorboï 
BapTOCTH  HàpOflHOTO  TKauTBa 
upoaoBacyBanoea  b XX  cronini  h 
HcaanoBi  o naBiTb  y aaneKin  TliBHiaHiïi 
AMepnur  npocnaBJiHJiHca  cboimh 
BHpoôaMH  TKaubKi  TôBapucTBa  KocoBa, 
Tjihhhh  i BiKHa. 

3aitiKaBJieHHH  HapoaHHM  TKaiyrBOM 
ocna&no  b 1920-hx  ponax  i iiepe.worua 
MaUIHHHa  npOMHCJIOBiCTb  3aKOpnOHHHX 
(J)a6pHK.  YBinmOBLUH  B KOHKypeHUiK)  3 
(J)â6pHKaMH,  6araT0 
3axiflHb.Oy„KpaÏHCbKHX  TKaitbKHX 
IlimipHCMC  I B TeXHiHHO  H XyaOaCHbO 

ciipomyBa.TH  CBOÏ  BupoG'n.  Ajie  6yjm 
Taxoac  nihnpHeMCTBa,  hk  Hanprocnaa- 
cniJiKa  “TyuynbCbKe  MHCTëitTBo”,  hki  no 
1930-hx  poKiB  a 6anH  npo  xyaoacmo 

HKiCTb  BHpo6iB,  BHKOpHCTOByiOHH  y 
CBoïx  opHaMeHTax  3pa3KH  HapoaHoro 
TKauTBa.  U,i  3pa3KH  3HàxoaHaHca 

nepeBaacHO  y tjxmaax  eTHorpacjtiHHHx 
My3eïB. 

TxaitTBo  cyaacHoï  PaaaHCbKoï 
Y KpaÏHH,  HK  i TKaiITBO  KOaCHOTO 
iHaycTpiaabHo  po3BHHyToro 
cycniabCTBa,  aaaoBoabHae  no6yTOBi 
noTpe6n  cyaacHoro  cnoa<HBaaa.  KpiM 
nianpHCMCTB,  HKÎ  3aHMaiOTbCH 
BHTOTOBaeHHBM  CyBCHipiB,  aaCTO  TiabKH 
ôaHHHiti  aôepiraîOTb  Tpaanuif 
HapoaHoro  TKanfBa.  B MHHyaoMy 
MancTpH  3aaôBoabHHan  ochobhî 
no6yTQBi  noTpeSn.  Cboroani  bohh  — 
MHCTiti  i 3aaoBoabHHK)Tb  ce6e 
36epeaceHH«M  cboto  MHHyaoro  b 
HapoaHOMy  MHCTeitTBi. 
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Figure  8.  Map  ofGalieia  and 
Bukovyna  showing  locations  of 
weaving  centres  and  weaving  schools  in 
the  late  nineteenth  century,  and 
highlighting  each  /^//'(administrative 
district)  from  which  western  Ukrainian 
immigrants  settled  in  east  central  Alberta. 


Phc.  8.  Ha  uiH  KapTi  fajiHHHHH  Ta_ 
ByKOBHHH  no3HaueHo  iKaithKi  uikojih  Ta 
ocepeaKH  TKriitTBa  npu  KiHid  XIX 
CTOaiTTH  H nOBITH,  3 HKHX  eMtrpyBaflH 
paHHi  noceaeHiri  ueHTpaaBHo-cxiaHboï 
AjibôepTH. 


m mm 


made  them  distinctly  Ukrainian.  Even  as 
late  as  the  1930s,  however,  such 
companies  as  Hutsulske  Mystet-stvo  in 
Kosiv  attempted  to  adjust  their 
productionto  folk  motifs  and  methods 
contained  within  the  collections  of 
regional  museums.- 

Today,' weaving  in  Soviet  Ukraine 
plays  the  same  role  as  it  does  in  any 
industrialized  society:  for  the  most  part, 
it  responds  to  the  demands  of  the 
contemporary  lifestyle  of  the  Soviet  ...  . 
consumer.  Except  for  those  institutions./' 
arid  establishments  concerned  with 
preparing  souvenirs  for  the  tourist  trade, 
the  perpetuation  of  the  folk  tradition  is 
left  to  individual  weavers.  At  one  time; 
they  would  have  been  considered  artisans 
providing  a necessary  service.  Todaÿ, 
they'are  artists  reaffirming  their'past  in 
folk  art. 


Adapted  from  Map  2 and 
Map  3 in  John-Paul  Himka,  “A 
Researcher’s  Handbook-on  Western 
Ukraine  in  the  Late  19th  and  Early 
20th  Centuries”  (Edmonton:  Historic 
Sites  Service,  Alberta  Culture,  1984). 
Data  from  S.l.  Sydorovych, 
Khudozhnia  tkanyna  zakhidnykh  - 
oblastei  URSR  (Kiev:  Naukova 
dumka,  1979),  pp.  27-28,  and  village 
of  origin  card  files,  private  archives  of 
Radomir  Bilash. 


Figure  8 Phc. -8  A/tanxaitm  KapT  u.  2 i 3, 

John-Paul  Himka,  “A  Researcher’s 
Handbook  on  Western  Ukraine  in  the 
Late  19th  and  Early  20th  Centuries” 
(Edmonton:  Historic  Sites  Services,  - 
Alberta  Culture,  1984).  lH(J)opMauiï  3 
C.  M.  Chæopobhh,  “Xytto>KHH  TKaHHHa 
3axiaHHx  oénacTeH  YPCP”  (Khïb: 
HayKOBa  flyMKa,  1979),  ct.  27-8  Ta  3 

KapTOTeKH  npHBaTHHx  flocjiUaceHb 
PaaoMHpa  BiJiama. 
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Phc.  9.  Ha  itra  KapTi  nosHaneHO 
aaMiHiCTpaTHBHi  (MyniiiMnajibHi) 
pEHOHM  ) IC i ! TpaJI bHC-CX'u l H bOÏ  Ajib6epTH. 
b hkhx  noce.iw.iKCH  3axiuHboyKpa:'Hci»Ki 
nepcceaeniu  (1930  piK). 


Figure  9.  Map-ôf  eas-t  central  .'Alberta 
highlighting  those  municipal  districts'" 
settled'  by  p_eopiefrom  western., Ukraine 
by  1930.-;’ 


KanaacbKe  TJio 

Bin h m i c t b pa hh i x nepecenemtiB  is 

saxiflHbdyKpaïHCbKHX.  seMejib 

nepeAbaBajiH,  mo  »:«e  hikojih  hc 
noBepHyTbca  Ha  pinny  HHBy  , 3 orjiaay 
Hà Te,  b o hh  npHBesjiH  ao  KanajtH 
SanacH,  mo6  ycninino  saenyBaTH  hobî 
rocnonapcTBa. 

npHaesjïri  TanoHC  ottar  i TKaHHHH,  hkî 
BHCHsanH  me  B«0Ma  y fajiHHHHi  hh 
ByKOBHHi.  Hcxto  npHBt3  si  co6ok) 
SHapatmH  noîpiÔHe  tto  BHroTOBJienHH 
TKaHHH. 


The,  Canadian-.  Experience 

-The  majoritycf  people -whoca-me,  to  - ' 
Canada- . fronTwesterir Ukrame  at, the; turn,, 
of  the  century  considered  the  move.  to".be . 
â- permanent  step.  Therefore,'- many-bf  the  ■ 
■early,.. Ukrainian  emigrdhts-ensured.  that. ,,  . 
their  baggage  contained- not  only  an-  . 
.adequate  supply  of  provisions  for  the  long  - 
journey, -but  ajsc  enough  materials  toy. 
support. therfr  while  they  were 
establishing  their  farms  m western  " . 

"Canada^  TlTesmiticlude4;arfieJesyof  ~ 

■traditkmaFclothmg  and  textile's  common 
Xa  their wiilageyih  Bukovyna.  and  Galicia? 
-Some "people  look  the  .too hy0fnargdne  f ; 
tkaîstvô  with  them  so. that  they- would-be 
aide  to.  continue  4df  produce  textjiesTn  " - - 
their  new  homeland... 


...  ...  muiiuaic 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ( MUNICIPAL  ) * 

DISTRICTS  IN  EAST  CENTRAL  ALBERTA  SETTLED  BY 
PEOPLE  FROM  WESTERN  UKRAINE  (1930) 


Vegreville 


Figure  j?- 


AnanTaitiH  KapT  y 
“■Canada  Census  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  1936”,  Vol.  I,  “Population  and 
Agriculture”  (OrraBa,  KoponiBCbice 
BHnasHHHTBo,  1938).  /JcttarKosi 

iH(j)opMam¥  si  SBiTiB  MyHiitHnajibHHx 
OKOJIHHb,  npOBÎHHiHHHH  apXIB 

AnbSepTH. 


Adapted' from  the  maps  in 
Canada,  Census  of  the  Prairie  ... 
Provinces',  1936*;'^ ol,  \, "Population 
■and  Agriculture  (Ottawa:  King’s  . 
Printer;  1938).  Supplemented  with  ... 
data,  from  Municipal  District  Reports, 
Provincial  Archives,  of  Alberta. 


Andriy 

* 

Lament  1 

1 

\\jgosr°* 

\ 546, 
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Figure  10.  Galician  immigrants  at 
Quebec  on  their  way  to  western 
Canada  about  1900.  The  nature  and 
volume  of  baggage  suggest  the 
difficulties  preventing  transportation  of 
larger  weaving  implements  like  looms. 
National  Archives  of  Canada  C— 56 1 T. 


Phc.  10.  HoBonpHÔyjii  nepecejieHiti-3 
rajiHHHHH  b KBeôeKy  nepen,  Bia’ï3aoM 
Ha  3axia  KaHaaH,  npH6nH3HO  1900 
poKy.  HeaerKo  6yao  nepeB03HTH  6iJibmi 
pent,  HanpHKaaa  BapcTaTH, ~ao  KaHaaH. 
AepacaBHHH  apxiB  KaHaaw  C-5611. 


It  was  difficult,  -as-Tveh  as  costly,  to 
transport  large  items  from  western 
Ukraine  to  the  Canadian  prairies.  In  the 
case  Of  weaving  tools,  often  only  the 
accessories  and  the  more  complex  loom 
pieces  such  as  the  berdo  (beater  or  reed) 
could  be  transported  here.  The  pieces  too 
big  to  take  had  to  be  remade  in  Canada.  - 
These  included  the  large 
double-harnessed  looms,  hemp  brakes, 
motovyla  (skein  poles)  and  kudeli 
(spinning  distaffs)/ As  a result,  it  is  Often 
the  smaller  weaving  tools  found  in 
Canada  today  that  best  reflect  the 
regional,  varia-tions  of.  tools  which  existed- 
in  Bukovyna  and  Galicia  at  the  turn  of 
the  century. 


Figure  10  Phc.  10 


Hener-ko  6yno  nepeB03HTH  EiJibini 
peui  no  KaHaflH,  Ta  h nma  nepeB03y 
6yna  BHCOKa.  HacTo  nepeceneHiti 
npHB03HJiH  3i  co6oio  HaHBancnHBimi, 
nepeBan<Ho  MeHiiii  h cKJianHiiui  uacTHHH 
TKaithKoro  SHapannH  (HanpHKJian  6epno 
3 BapcTaTa).  TaKi  6iJibini  peui  hk 
BapcTaTH,  TepjtHiti,  MOTOBHJia  Ta  Kyneni 
BHrOTOBJlHUH  BHCC  b KaHani.  ToMy  B 
KaHani  MontHa  ni3HaTH  paiiOHHi 
BinMiHHOCTi  3 EyKÔBHHH  H FaJIHBHHH 

HaHHacTime  y MeHiiiHx  npenivreTax  3 
nioHepcbKHx  naciB. 
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Figure  11.  Although  several  different 
styles  of  looms  had  developed  in 
Galicia  and  Bukovyna  by  1900,  the 
type  illustrated  here  was  commonly 
used  among  the  Ukrainian  settlers  in 
Canada.  Adapted  from  Volodymyr 
Shukhevych,  Hutsulshchyna , Vol.  Î1 
(Lviv:  Naukove  tovarystvo  imeny 
Shevchenka,  1901),  p.  255. 


I ,'peredni  kopyky  (front  posts) 


Phc.  11.  Xoua  b rajiHHHHi  Ta  EyKOBHHi 
npn  KiHiti  XIX  CTQJiiTTH  iCHyBajiH  pi3Hi 
BapiBHTH  ropH30HTaJIhHHX  TKatfbKHX 
BapcTaTiB,  pen  BapiaHT  6yB 
3arajibHonomHpeHHH  cepea  yKpa'iHCbKHx 
nepeceneHuiB  y Karram.  AaariTauia 
pncyHKy  3 kh.  BojioaHMHpa  IIIyxeBHHa 
“ryuynbmHHa”,  t.  II  (JlbBiB,  HayKOBe 
TOBapHCTBo  iM.  LUeBHeHKa,  1901),  ct.255. 


2.  zadni  konyky  \ rear  posts). 


X.stavky  (horizontal  side- beams) 

4 . pobedry  ny  (horizontal  tie  beams) 

- 5.  poperechnyrst-  (crossbars) 

6.  sidâika  (scat) 

- - 7 . lonk-y  (supports  for  breast  beam  with  lynch-pin) 

8 TmagtSi  (breast  beam)  - 
9 shigk  (knee  beam) 
iO  -spidmi  navii  (lower  cloth  beam) 

II  suchka (notched knob) ., 

12.  pesyk  (catch) 

■ 13.  vêrkhnii  navii  (upper  wafp  beam) 

(4.  suchka'X  notched  knob) 

1 5.  ' kieh'l'o  (lever) 

16.  pesyk  (catch) 

— 17.  chip  (pivot  point). 

1-8.'  shnur  (rope).... 

f9.  kamin  jfstone) 

20.  poperechnytsih  .(crossbar) 

21.  vukha  (treadle. support  [literally  “ears"]) 

22.  ponozhi  (treadles)-" 

23.  skraknyk  (small  crossbeam) 

-24.  skrakii  : kihsiamy  (pulieys). 

25.  ‘nychynylsi’l string  heddtes) 

26.  moiuzy  (ropes)  '• 

27.  strila  (small  crossbeam  for  hanging”  the  beater) 
28'.;  sfiyzky  (vertical  side  members  of  beater) 

29.  • nabivka  (frame  for  weaver's  comb) 

30.  berdo  (weaver's  .comb) 

31. _o.vnov«  (warp)  ‘ 

32.  pololno  (woven  .cloth) 

33.  chovnykyboal  shuttle) 

34.  pojotno,  navyle  na  spidnii  navii 

, (woven  cloth  wound  arouftd  lower 
warp  beam) 


1 . napemi  kohhkh 

- 1 0.  eniuHin  HaBiii 

19.  KabtiHb 

28.  CHHSbKH 

2, 3ajiHi  KOHHKH 

U cynka 

20.  nonepeHHHua 

29.  HaôiBKa 

3.  CT3BKH 

12.  necHK 

- 21.  By xa 

■■■  30.  Gepjio 

4.  iiofojipmiH 

13.  BepXHIH  H3BÎH 

. 22,  noHOxci 

31.  ocHOBa 

5.  nonepeiHHui  . 

14.  cyHKa 

23.  CKpaKHHK 

32.  nonoTHO 

6.  cmaBKa 

-15.  Kerjio ., 

24.  CKpaKJli  3 KijIBUHMH 

33.  HOBHHK 

7.  JIbOHKH 

16.  necHK 

25.  HHHHHHUi 

34.  nojiOTHO.  HaBHre  Ha 

8.  MaroJib 

17.  Min 

26.  Mory3H 

cninHiH  na  Bin 

9.  ùiraK 

18.  uiHyp 

27.  crpiJia  .- 
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Figure  12.  A Ukrainian  woman 
weaving  in  her  home  somewhere  in 
western  Canada  about  L917.  United 
Church  Archives.  - 


Phc.  12.  }KiHica  yKpaïHCbkoro 
noxogaœHHa  npH  TKagbKOMy  BapcTaTi, 
aaxigHa  KaHaga,  npH6nH3HO  1917  poky. 
ApxiB  06’6gHariôï  ttepkBH. 


Based  on  th t'ruchna  tekhmka 
(hand-crafted  technology)  common  to- 
western  Ukraine  prior  to  emigration,  the 
weaving  tools  made  in  Canada  were 
hand-crafted  from  materials  available' 
locally.  This  sometimes  meant  using  ' 
poorer  species  of  wood  in  place  of 
traditional  varieties  that  did  not  grow  in  - 
Alberta.  The  tools  were  made  by  the  men 
of  the  household  or  by  an  Old  Country  . 
maister  (craftsman)  if  one-was  available 
among  the  immigrants.  Depending  on  the 
expertise  of  their  manufacturer,  the' early 
tools  displayed  a wide  range  of 
-craftsmanship  and  ingenuity  in  the 
adaptation  of  new  materials. 

As  they  began  toAvear  out,  the' smaller 
tools  had  to  be  replaced  as  well.  The  - 
weavers  had  several  options.  For 
example,  they  could  have  their  original 
tools  replicated.  If  this  was  not  possible, 
they  might  fashion  a-  replacement  on 
their  own  using  recycled  materials  such  . 
as  sewing  spools,  twine,  wire,  and  apple 
crates  to  produce  a vereteno  (drop 
spindle),  potak  (bobbin  winder)  or  nyty 
(loom  heddles).  Then  again,  a weaver 
could  often  purchase  some  of  these  tools 
in  the  town  and  city  stores,  since  items 
such  as  the  combs  or  carding  brushes.  _ 
manufactured  in  North  America  often 
matched  the  hrebeni  and  shchitky  found 
in  western  Ukraine. 

The  transfer  of  the  Ukrainian  folk 
weaving  tradition  to 'Canadian  soil  relied 
heavily  on  the  early  pioneer 
predisposition  for  mixed  farming  expertly 
practised  by  the  Ukrainian  immigrants. 
They  soon  succeeded  in  adjusting  to  the 
harsher  Canadian  climate  and  shorter 
growing  season  by  applying  the 
centuries-old  lifestyle  and  agrarian 
techniques  that  had  been  developed  by 


Figure  13.  In  the  early  years  of 
^Ukrainian  settlement  in  east  central 
Alberta,  the  young  immigrant  children 
often  wore  traditional  clothing, 
especially  for  festive  events.  United 
Church  Archives.  “ 

Phc.  13.  3a  aaciB  paHHboro 
yKpaïHCbKoro  noceneHHa 
ueHTpanbHO-cxigHboï  Anb6epTH 
MonoflHx  giTeA  nacTO  BÔHpajiH  b 
TpaZtHUiHHHH  ogar,  ocoôjihbo  kojih 
6panH  ynacTb  b oôpagoBHX 
CBHTKyBaHHHX  HH  rpOMagCbKHX 
iMnpe3ax.  ApxiB  06’egHaHoï  uepKBH. 


Ha  nfacTaBi  pymroï  TexHikH,  akoio 
KopHCTyBajiHca  3axigHboyKpaiHCbKi 
cejtBHH  nepeg  BHï3g0M  no  KaHagH, 
TKaitbKe  3Hapagga  BHrOTOBgagH  3 
MicpeBoro  MaTepiagy.  OgHak  MaTepiag 
y KaHagi  aacTo  Bigpi3HaBca  Big  Toro, 
BKHM  KOpHCTyBaJIHCH  B YKpaÏHi.  /fo 
BHrOTOBJieHHH  TKaitbKOrO  3Hapagga 
B3HJ1HCH  rocnogapi  a6o  CTapokpaAoBi 
MaAcTpH  3-noMi5K  nepecegeHijiB.  flkiCTb 
“HOBoro  kaHagcbKbro”  3Hapagga 
Bigg3epKant0Bajia  3gi6HOCTi  OKpeMHx 
MaftCTpiB: 

3 nOCTiHHHM  ygCHTKOM  gëflKe 
3HapaggH,  ocobgHBo  MeHini  peai, 
po3nagagoca.  B TaKOMy  BHitagicy, 
nepeceneHiti  Mornn  3MaAcTpyBaTH  co6i 
gyôniKaT  opHriHany  a6o  ctbophth 
aganTauiio  3 crapHx  yacHBaHHX 
MaTepianiB.  13  aacxHH  KOTymoK, 
iitHypKa,  gpoTy,  Ta  3 gomoK 
iMnpoBi3yBanH  TaKi  peai  aK  BepeTeHa, 
hhth  go  BapcTaTy,  noTaKH.  Takoac 
MoatHa  6yno  kynHTH  b MiCbKHx 
KpaMHHgax  peai 

niBHiHHoaMepHKaHCbKoro  BHpo6y 
nogiÔHi  go  thx,  aid  yacHBannca  Ha 
3axigHboyKpaïHCbKHx  3eMJiax 
(HanpHKgag,  rpe6eHi  A ihîtkh). 

FIpogoBaceHHH  TpagHitii  HapogHoro 
TKaitTBa  nonarano  Ha  ycniniHOMy 
nepeHeceHHi  TpagHHiï  yKpaïHCbkoro 
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théir  ancestors.  Even  then,  the ... 
fe-establishment  of  weaving  did  not 
become  standard  practice  in, every 
pioneering  Ukrainian  household  -in  east 
central:  Alberta . The  production  of  flax 
and  hemp,  grains  less  valuable  to  the 
Canadian  cash  crop  market,  was  often 
considered  too  ' labour- intensive- an'd 
time-consuming.  And,  while  the  climate - 
and  growing^ season  did  not  encourage 
people  to  raise  the  specialized  crops 
required  for  weaving-,  the  size  of  t_he. 
Canadian  homestead  was  also  a factor.  In 
comparison  to  Bukovynian  and  Galician  _ 
peasant  landholdings  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  that  averaged  st- 
maximum  of  five  hectares,  or-1 2.35  ' 

acres,  the  160-aCre  homestead  in-east 
central  Alberta  required  much  more  time 
and  labour  to  clear  and  farm.  Thus  little 
labour  could  be  spared  fOF  the 
perpetuation  of  narodne  tkatstvo. 

Yielding  to  the  demands  of  large-scale 
farming,  the  settlers  eventually  ceased  to 
harvest- flax  and  hemp  for  weaving 
pohtno,  and  wool  emerged  as  the 
preferred  raw  material  in  domestic  textile 
production.  In  some  .districts,  knitting 
with  locally  produced  wool  began  |o 
overtake  weaving  as  a means  of 
producing  clothing.  In  fact,  both  weaving 
and  knitting  remained  most  popular 
primarily  in  those  areas  of  the  Ukrainian 
bloc  Settlement  where  the  settlers  still 
chose  to  keep  sheep.  These  areas  had 
been  settled  largely  by  immigrants  from 
Bukovyna. 

The  adaptations  found  in  the  weavings 
of  the  Ukrainians  reflect  the  unfamiliar 
topographic,  climatic,  and  socio-economic 
factors  the  settlers  encountered  in  east 
central  Alberta.  While  narodne  tkatstvo 
in  western  Ukraine  had  produced  both  ,, 


Figure  15.  This  display  of  a bride's 
dowry  in  the  Smoky  Lake  district  in 
.1926  showsThat  traditional  textiles  ~ ' 
continued  to  be  important  in  the  lives 
of  Ukrainian  settlers  in  western 
Canada.  Provincial  Archives  of 
Alberta  UV504. 

Puc.  15.  BucTaBJieHe  BiHo  — 6iaa  Cmoki 
JleiiK,  1926  poxy.  TpaaHitiHHi  tkuhhhh 
aaai  BiflirpaBajiM  BaacaHBy  pomo  b 
acHTTi  yKpaiHCbKHx  nepeceaeHuiB  y 
3axiflHiû  KaHaai.  IlpoBiHuiHHHH  apxiB 
Ajib6epra  UV504. 


ciJibCbKoro  rocnoaapCTBa  Ha  KaHaacbKi 
■ 3eMJif.  CnHpaioHHCb  Ha  BiKOBy 
arpoTexHiKy,  Hami  nioHepn  He3aaoBro 
nepeMoruH  cyBopHH  KJiiMaT  i kopotihhh 
BHpOIUyBUnbHHH  ce30H  KaHaacbKHX 
iipepiH.  Ane  He  Bci  yKpai'HCbki 
rocnoaapcTBa  ueHTpaabHo-cxiaHboï 
Ajib6epTH  6pajiHCH  go  TKaubKoi  po6oth. 
Æ-na  aeKOTpHx,  BHpoiuyBaHHH  nbOHy  Ta 
KOHonejib  Mano  HeBeaHKe  3HaueHHa  b 
TOBapHQ-rpOUIOBHX  BiUHOCHHaX 
KaHaacbKoro  pHHKy,  a oôpoÔKa  uhx 
POCJIHH,  30KpeMa  BHTOTOBJieHHa 

npaaHBa,  BUMaraaa  aa^araTo  uacy  Ta 
Tpyay. 

BraMiHHHH  KniiviaT  i KqpoTine  jiîto  He 
HaaaBaaHca  ao  BupoutysaHHa  abOHy  Ta 
KOHoneab,  a npocTopicTb  KanaacbKHX 
“roMCTeaiB”  tok  He  cnpHaaa  TKaitTBy..  B 
nopiBHHHHi  3 raaHHbKHMH  Ta 
6yKOBHHCbKHMH  rocnoaapcTBaMH  Ha 
noaaTKy  XX  ctojutth  (nepeciHHHH 
MaKCHMyM^  5 reKTapiB,  a6o  12.35 
axpiB),  160-aKpoBHH  “roMCTea” 
ueHTpaabHO-cxiaHboi  Aub6epTH  6yB 
aaaeKo  6iabuiHH.  KopHysaHHa  niab  Ta 
BHpomyBaHHa  ciabCbKorocnoaapcbKHx 
npoayKTiB  Ha  umpoKy  CKaaio  BHivrarano 
6iabme  3ycwab  Ta  aacy,  oTace 
3aaHmaaoea  MeHme  aacy  Ha  naeKaHHa 
HapoaHoro  TKauTBa. 

13  HacTynoM  MexaHi30BaH0ï 
arpoTexHiKH  Maituce  3ÿnHHHuoca 
BHpomyBaHHH  abOHy  Ta  KOHoneab. 

BoBHa  nepeBaacaaa  b aoMamHbOMy 
TeKCTHabHOMy  bhpo6hhhtb1.  B aeaKHx 
okouhhhx,  TpHKOTaac  oaary  3 Micitesoï 
bobhh  3acTynaB  TKaHHH.  OaHax,  i 
TpHKOTaaC  i TKaHTBO  3 bobhh  6yUH 
3araabHonomHpeHi  b thx  okouhhhx  ae 
4)epMepH  naeKaaH  BiBiti.  IJi  okouhih 
6yaH  3aceaeHi  nepeBaacHo  niOHepaMH 
6yKOBHHCbKoro  noxoaaceHHH. 


Figure  14.  Celebration  of  Ukrainian 
weddings  helped  to  perpetuate  the  use 
of  traditional  ciothing'styles,a 
tendency  that  lasted  longer  among  the 
women.  United  Church  Archives^ 


Pkc.  14.  riepeceaeHiti  hochuh 
TpaaHttiHHHH  oaar  Toâi,  kouh  6paaH 
yaacTb  b o6paaoBHx  CBHTKyBaHHax, 
HanpHKaaa  Ha  Beciaaax.  HomeHHa 
TpaaHitiHHoro  oaary  36eperjioca  aoBme 
cepea  )KiHôK.  Apxiu  06’eaHaHoï  uepKBH. 
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Figure  16.  A Galician  immigrant  in 
Calgary,  about  1903-1905.  The  crisp 
white  traditional  clothing  immigrant 
men  brought  from  Galicia  and 
Bukovyna  proved  impractical  for  work 
in  the  mines  of  southern  Alberta,  and 
was  discarded  in  favour  of  darker 
Canadian  garb.  National  Archives  of 
Canada  C-84298. 


Phc.  16.  iMirpaHT  3 FaAHHHHH  y 
Kajtrapi,  npH6jiH3HO  1903-05  pony. 
TpattHItiHHHH  6lJIHH  40JI0BIHHH  OAflr 
npHBe3eHHH  3 T ajiHHHHH  a6o  3 
ByKOBHHH  He  HaaaBaBCH  flo  po6iT  y 
KonajibHHx  nîBfleHHOï  ÀjibôepfH.  ToMÿ" 
yKpaïHCbKi  îMirpaHTH  uouajiH  hochth 
TeMHiÜIHH  “KaHaflCbKHH”  OflHr. 

J3,ep>KaBHHH  apxiB  KaHattH  C-84298.  „ 


functional  and  ceremonial/decorative 
textiles,  the  weaving  activity  among  the 
Ukrainian  settlers  in  Alberta  showed  a 
definite  transition  toward  the  production 
of  purely  ceremonial/decorative  textiles. 
A parallel  trend  toward  cash  crop 
farming  in  which  flax  and  hemp  no 
longer  played  any  serious  role,  an 
increasing  availability  of  commercially 
produced  textiles,  and  social  pressures  to 
conform  to  a North  American  style  of 
dress,  also  influenced  the  process.  It 
occurred  first  among  those  in  direct 
contact  with  the  prédominant  Canadian 
way  of  life,  such  as  the  men  who  worked 
away  from  their  farms  and  children  who 
attended  school.  Eventually,  the 
preparation  and  use  of  Old  Country 
textiles  at  home  in  the  traditional  manner 
was  rarely  relevant  in  the  lifestyle  of  east 
central  Alberta.  Instead,  knitted  goods 
became  popular.  The  exceptions  included 
clothing  worn  at  holiday  celebrations  or 
community  events  that  highlighted 
ethnicity,  and  furnishings  adapted  to  new 
functions  perceived  as  useful  within  the 
lifestyle  of  a typical  Albertan  farming 
family.  Consequently,  weaving  was  more 
often  retained  as  a leisure  activity,  and 
less  frequently  as  a mode  of  cultural 
expression. 


Figure  16 


Phc.  16 


IlpHCTOcyBaHHH  Hapo/tHoro  TKaitTBa 
AO  Tonorpatjm,  KJiiMaTy,  Ta 
COItiHJlbHO-eKOHOMiHHHX  y mob  -KaHaAH 
enpHHHHHJIO  He  OflHy  3MiHy. 

HanpHKJiaa,  HapoAHi  TKani  bhpo6jihjih 
y^cHTKOBi  Ta  oôpaAOBO-AeKopaTHBHi 
TKaHHHH,  a b KaHaAi  nocTynoBo 
nepeotjîopMHJiH  3HaneHHH  TKaitbKHX 
npoayKTiB  na  bha  bhkjiiohho 
oëpHÆOBO-AeKOpaTHBHHX.  13 
BHpOmyBaHHHM  TOBapHO-rpomOBHX 
HpOflyKTIB,  3 HaaBHiCTK)  (J)a6pHHHHX 
TCKCTHAbHHX  BMpOÔiB.,  Ta  nia,,.BnJIHBOM 

oflarHeHHH  “no-aHrjiiHCbKH”  saHenaaano 
BHpOÔHHHTBO  yACHTKOBHX  TKâHHH  Ta 

oflary.  Taxi  TeHflemtiï  bhhbhjihch 
iHBHflme  cepea  nepeceaeHuiB,  HKi  6yjiH 
IHA  HOCTÎHHHM  BnJIHBOM  KaHaflCbKOTO 
no6yTy,  HanpHKAaA  MyacMHH,  hki 
npatqoBajiH  nosa  aomom  i aîtch,  hkî 
XOAHAH  AO  mKOJIH.  3 nacoM, 
BHTOTOBJieHHH  CTapOKpaHOBHX  TKaHHH 
Ta  OAHry  TpaAHitiHHHMH  cnocoôaMH 
BTpaTHJio  BaacjiHBiCTb  y noôyTi 
iteHTpaAbHO-cxiAHboï  Anb6epTH. 
HaTOMiCTb  TpHKOTaacHi  bhpo6h  ctaah 
saranbHonomHpeHHMH.  IlepecejieHHi 
HOCHJIH  TpaAHHiHHHH  OABT  TiJIbKH  TOAÎ, 
kojih  6paAH  yaacTb  b oôphaobhx 
CBHTKyBaHHHX  HH  TpOMaACbKHX 
iMnpe3ax.  TaKoac  npHCTOcyBajiH 
TpaAHHiHHi  TK3HHHH  XaTHbOTO 
OÔJiaAHaHHB  AO  HOBHX  IIOÔyTOBHX 

noTpe6.  Otacc  HapoAHe  tkautbo  b 
KaHaAi  po3BHBaaoca  nepeBaacHO  b 
yjnoÔJieHy  po3Bary,  nocTynoBo 
BTpanaiOHH  3Ha4eHHH  hk  bhhb  KyjibTypH. 
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Figure  17. -Ukrainian  settlers  in  east 
central  Alberta. about  1917-1918.  The 
men  and  children  of  the  Ukrainian 
immigrant'family  were  the  first  to  . . 
conform  to  Canadian  styles  of  dress. 
Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta 
A— 1614. 


Phc.  17.  YKpai'HCbKi  nepeceneHiii 
ueHTpajibHO-cxi^Hboi  Anb6epTH, 
npH6jiH3Ho  1917-18  pp.  FEin  nocTiHHHM 
biuihbom  KaHattCbKoro  noôyTy 
My^CHHHH,  HKi  npainoBajiH  no3a  aomom  i 
fliTH,  HKi  xoahjih  flô  mKOJiH  nonajiH 
BflaraTHCH  “no-aHrjiiHCbKH”. 
FIpoBiHitiHHHH  apxiB  AJibSepTH  A-1614. 


Weavers  determined  the.  motifs  used. in 
their  textiles  in  a variety  of  ways. 
.Sometimes  older  weavers  carefully  taught 
the  patterns  to  their  descendants.  At 
other  times  designs  were  roughly  copied 
from  otherTextiles  without  the  benefit  of 
the  unwritten  rules,  observed  by  the 
original  weaver  with  respect  to  colour, 
placement,  or  compatibility  of  motifs. 

The  weavings,  resulting  from  these  trends 
were  often  limited  to  the  traditional 
designs  and  those  weaving  techniques 
easiest  to  "mimic.  The  simplified  rhythmic 
repetition  of  their  motifs  resembled  the 
patterning  employed  in  traditional  vefety^ 
while  other  pieces  bore  a strong 
resemblance  to  Bukovynian-made 
skortsy.  Thereforè,  while  the  textiles 
produced  in  east  central  Alberta  were 
obviously  Ukrainian  in  origin,  they 
resembled  their  predecessors  less  and  less 
with  each  generation  of  weavers. 

Those  immigrants  who  arrived  from 
western  Ukraine  during  the  1920s  and 
1930s  had  a negligible  effect  upon 
weaving  activity  in  the.Ukrainian 
settlements.  Most  of  these  settlers  had 
neither  the  opportunity  nor  the 
inclination  to  initiate  any  domestic 
production  of  textiles.  Instead,  they  were 
more  concerned  with  fitting  into  the 
labour  force  upon  their  arrival. 
Furthermore,  the  prevailing  trend  in 
western  Ukrainian  towns  and  villages 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  was  to  rely  more  on 
commercially  produced  and  often 
imported  textiles.  Having  already  been  a 
part  of  a consumer  economy  in  the  Old 
Country,  the  immigrants  likely ... 
considered  any  strong  participation  in 
domestic  folk  weaving  in  Canada  to  be 
contrary  to  the  lifestyle  they  preferred. 


TicaHi  nia6HpanH  co6i  B3opn  pi3HHMH 
cnocoôaMH.  HacaMn  BHBuajiH  ïx  y 
CTapniHX  TKaniB,  a nacaMH  HacninyBanH 
B3opn  iHuiHx  TKaHHH  6c3  orjiany  Ha 
HenncaHy  TpanHijito  KOJibopHTy, 
KOMno3Hu;iï,  h cnopinHeHOCTH  mothbib. 
TKaHHHH  BHroTOBJieHi  TaKHM  cnoco6oM 
OÔMe^CyBaJlHCn  TpaÆHIHHHHMH  B30paMH 
Ta  TexHiKOK),  HKy  MO^cHa  6yno 
HaHJierme  HacjiinÿBaTH.  HanpHKJian, 
cnpomene  uepryBaHHH  nonepeuHHx  cMyr 
MOTHBIB  y neKOTpHX  TKaHHHaX 
HaranyBajio  B3ip  TpaaHiiiHHOï  BepeTH,  a 
iHini  TKaHHHH  6yjiH  nôfliÔHi  æo 
ÔyKOBHHCbKHX  CKOpiliB.  KoîKHe 
noKOJiiHHH  TKaHiB  mopa3/ 6iJibuie 
BiflflajiiOBajioca  Bin  TpannitiHHHx 
yKpaÏHCbKHX  B30piB. 

iMirpaHTH  3 3axinHboyKpaïHCbKHx 
3eMenb,  HKi  npH'ixajiH  no  KaHaan  b 
1920-hx  Ta  1930-hx  poxax  qboro 

CTOJiiTTH,  He  Mann  >KonHoro  BnjiHBy  Ha 
P03BHT0K  TKaiITBa  B yKpaÏHCbKHX 
nocejieHHHx.  BiJibiniCTb  3 hhx  He  Mann 
HaronH  aHi  oxqth  3aHMaTHca  HaponHHM 
TKaHTBOM  i 30BCÎM  He  IHKaBHJIHCH 
BJiaiHTOByBaHHHM  HapOflHOTO  TKaitTBa 
no  noMax. 
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Figure  18.  A portion  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Mary’s  , 
Russo-Orthodox  Church,  Shandro, 
Alberta,  about  1942.  Even  in  the 
1940s,  traditional  clothing  played  a 
major  role  on  festive  occasions. 
Provincial  Archives  of  Alberta  UV798. 


Phc.  18.  riapac^iflHH  6ina 
PycbKO-npaBocjiaBHoï  nepxBH  cb.  Mapiï 
b lllaHapo,  Ajib6epTa,  npHÔJiiOHO  1942 
poKy.  HaBiTb  y 1940-hx  ponax  aani 
BÔHpajiH  TpaaHuiHHHH  oaar  ana  yqacTH 
B oépflflOBHX  CBHTKyBâHHHX. 

npoBîHitiHHHH  apxiB  Ajib6epTH  UV798, 


The  industrialized  development  of 
traditional  Ukrainian  weaving  that 
occurred  in  Ukraine  was  never  realized  in 
east  central  Alberta.  Despite  a brief  spurt 
of  semi-organized  decorative  weaving 
activity  between  1928  and  the  mid  1930s, 
narodne  tkatstvo  did  not  develop  into  a 
cottage  industry.  Nonetheless,  weaving 
has  survived  to  the  present  day.  For 
example,  the  descendants  of  the  early 
Ukrainian  pioneers,  some  now  in  their 
eighties,  continued  to  weave  in  their 
leisure  time.  A popular  product  is  a 
form  of  rag  rug  that  retains  some  of  the 
functional  and  decorative  elements  of 
weavings  brought  to  this  country  by  their 
ancestors.  In  addition,  younger 
generations  have  in  the  last  decade 
demonstrated  a renewed  interest  in 
learning  the  traditions  of  early 
twentieth-century  western  Ukrainian 
weaving.  In  response,  individual  tutors, 
church  and  cultural  organizations,  and 
institutions  interested  in  perpetuating 
weaving  as  a folk  art,  offer  a variety  of 
courses.  Today,  the  influence  of  the  early 
Ukrainian  pioneers  and  their  weavings 
enriches  the  work  of  contemporary 
artist-weavers.  Their  work,  however,  no 
longer  amounts  to  a repetition  of  an 
immigrant  tradition,  but  rather  has 
become  a tradition  itself  within  Canada’s 
multicultural  milieu. 
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Figure  18  Phc.  18 


wmmtKtmammvrnm'  miui  rrnmvmmmmmmmm 

B Yxpa'iHi  noaexyaH  iCHyBanH 
TKaitbKi  3aBOflH,  ane  b 
iteHTpajibHO-cxiUHiH  AnbôepTi  ïx  30BCiM 
He  6yHO.  KpiM  XOpOTXOÏ  fliJUIbHOCTH 
jierK0-30praHi30BaH0i  rpynn  TxaaiB 
(Miac  1928  i nonoBHHQK)  1930-hx  poKiB), 

3 Haponworo  TxauTBa  He  3Morna 
p03BHHyTHCH  HaBITb  KycTapHa 
npoMHCJioBicTb.  npoTe,  caMa  Tpaamnn 
HapoaHoro  TKaitTBa  abeperaaca 
aoTenep.  HamaaKH  paHHix  y xpai HCbKHX 
nioHepiB  (nepesaacHo  CTapmoro  Bixy) 
aani  3aHMaK»Tbca  HapoaHHivt. .TxaitTBOM 
ana  posBarH.  IToriynapHHH  BHa  ïxHboï 
npaui,  ue  TKaHHHa  3 po3aepTHx 
TexcTHniB,  axa  Biaa3epKanioe  aexoTpi 
npaKTHHHi  Ta  aeKopaTHBHi  eneMeHTH 
CTapoKpaiioBHx  BepeT.  OcTaHHiM  aacoM 
MQaoauie  noKoniHHH  niKaBHTbca 
TpaanpiaMH  yicpamcbKoro  TxanTBa 
paHHboro  XX  CToniTTa.  Ha  ue 
BiaryKHynHca  itepKBH,  xyabTypHi 
ycTaHOBH,  Ta  nio6HTeni-eHTy3iacTH,  axi 
3acHOByiOTb  xypcH  ana  aôepeaceHHa 
TxaitTBa  ax  HapoaHoro  MHCTeitTBa. 
CboroaHi,  BnnHB  paHHix  yxpamcbXHx 
nioHepiB  Ta  ïx  TxaHHH  36aFaaye 
TBopaiCTb  cyaacHHx  MHCTHiB-TxaaiB. 

Ane  ïxhh  TBOpaiCTb  ne  oÔMeacyeTbca 
nepenoBiaaHHaM  Tpaanitn,  a paauie 
caMa  CTae  TpaaHitieio  b 
6araToxynbTypHOMy  cepeaoBHHti 
KaHaan. 
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Figure  19.  Diagram  of  the  taistra  (tote 
bag)  displayed  in  Exhibit  Photograph 
18  showing  condition  details.  Historic 
Sites  Service  of  Alberta. 


IIUUIIIII  »' 

The  Museum  Perspective: 
Textiles  Analysis 

The  exhibit  of- Ukrainian  handweaving 
afforded  the  opportunity  not  only  to  focus 
attention  on  and  create  interest  in  a wide 
variety  of  Ukrainian  textiles  and  their  - 
significance  in  the  settlement  of  east 
-central  Alberta  from  1850  to  1930,  but 
also  to  conduct  an  in-depth  study  of  these 
valuable  artifacts.  The  technical  research 
and  documentation  of  the  textiles 
examined  current  condition,  identified’ 
fibre  composition*  and  analyzed,  designs. 

Condition  Report 

The  condition  report  combines  a 
detailed  description  of  the- artifact," 
presented  in  a labelled  diagram  with  all 
pertinent  details  drawn  in  (Fig.  19),  and 
a brief,  written  summary.  It  provides  the 
important  service  of  clarifying  each 
textile’s  condition  without  subjecting  it  to 
the, stress  of  unnecessary  handling.  The 
report  also  sheds  some  light  on  the  actual 
use  of  artifacts,  many  of  which  had  no 
provenance  when  they  were  donated.  For 
example,  from  the  evidence  of  wear  along 
the  length*  of  their  central  areas,  many  of 
the  larger  textiles  are  thought  to  have 
been  used  as  bench  covers.  A kylym 
(Exhibit  Photograph  1)  that  is  uniformly 
faded  on  one  side  may  have  been  used  as 
a wall  hanging.  In  the  case  of  à small' 
rushnyk  (Exhibit  Photograph  2),  a 
damaged  area  in  the  Centre  of  the  textile 
suggests  that  it-  may  have  been  a peg 
towel,  hung  on  a peg  to  decorate  the 
interior  of  the  home,  or  it  may  have 
adorned  an  icon  or  picture  frame  and 
been  damaged  by  the  corner. 


FfVWT  \!tExJ . L&iENP: 


Figure  19  Phc.  19 


Phc.  19.  Ha  nbOMy  pacymcy  3o6pa»eHO 
neTani  4)i3H4Horo  ciaHy  TancTpn  y 
4>oto  h.  18.  Binnin  O.I.Ü. 


MyaeHHa  nepcneKTHBa: 
aHamaa  TKamiH 

BncTaBKa  yKpaïHCbKHX  HapouHHx 
TKaHMH  He  TiJIbKH  36arâ4ye  3HaHHH 
rnananiB  i opiemye  ïx  y no6yTi  paHHix 
yKpaïHCbKHX  noceneHb  Ajib6epTH.  Taxi 
BHCTaBKH  TaKQ5K  flaiOTb  HayKOBUflM 
Harony  BHB4aTH  Ta  onncaxH  (j)i3H4HHH 
CT3H,  CKJian  BOJlOKHa,  Ta  B30pH 
noporoHiHHHx  npHKjiaaiB  Hamoi 
cnanruHHH.  TyT  nQMimyoMO  kopoTKi 

OHHCH,  HKÎ  BBiHUlJTH  B CKJlàU  UKT 
BHCTUBKH. 

BhCJIÏJJH  OIÛHKM  4>i3HHHOrO 
CTâHy 

3BiTH  B HKHX  OHÎHIOCTbCB  (J)i3H4HHH 
CTBH  My3CHHHX  eKCIIOHaTiB 
CKJianaiOTbCH  3 pHcyHKiB  (npHKJiaa: 
pncyHOK  4,  20)  Ta  kopotkhx  onnciB 
kokhoto  eKcnoHaty.  npHroTysaBrnH 
TaKi  3BÎTH,  4>axiBui  He  MycaTb  pyxara 
CUMHX  ëKCnpHâTÎB.  3 THX  3BITiB  M05KH3 
TaK05K  JtOBinaTHCH  HK  yaCHBaBCH  neBHHH 
eKcnoHaT  b MHHynoMy,  ockijibkh  neTajii 
npo  B5KHTOK  Ta  noxoaaceHHH  4acTo  6yjin 
HeBinoMi,  KOJiH  eKcnoHaTH  nonapoBaHo 
My3eeBi.  HanpHKJiaa,  mono  khjihmh 
BHTepTi  B3flOB>K  CepeflHHH,  MO>KHa 
npHnycKaTH,  mo  ïx  yncHBanocn  hk 
HanaBHHKH.  nOJtiÔHO,  KHJIHM  (<J)OTO  4. 

1),  hkhh  36nin  3 onHOfo  6oxy,  Ma6yTb 
BHCiB  Ha  CTÎHÎ.  PymHHK  (d)OTO  4.  2) 
ymKon^eHHH  y cepenHin  4acTHHi  mît 
6yTH “KinKOBHM”  pyiHHHKOM  (LUO  ÏX 
BimanH  b xaTi);  mokjihbo,  BiH  bhcib  Ha 
iKOHi  4H  Han  o6pa30M. 
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Figure  20.  Tapestry  motif  outline  on 
graph  paper,  coloured  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  original  kylym  (wall 
tapestry  or  bench  cover)  displayed  in 
Exhibit  Photograph  6.  Historic  Sites 
Service  of  Alberta. 


Phc.  20.  KojibopoBHü  pncyHOK  B3opy 
KHJiHMa  Ha  4)oto  u.  6.  ButfliJT  O.I.n. 


Fibre  Identification 

Fibre  types  and  descriptions  and 
colours  have  been  documented.  As  flax- 
and  hemp  were  seldom  grown  in  Alberta 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
from  the  Procter  Collection 
warp  threads  (Exhibit  PhotograK.. 
and  the  sorochka  and  skatert 
from  the  Ukrainian  Cultural 
Heritage  Village  Collection  having  flax 
fibres  (Exhibit  Photographs  4 and  5), 
were  all  made  in  Ukraine. 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  photographs, 
a wide  range  of  colours  appears  in  the 
patterns  of  the  artifacts.  Black  yarn  was 
however,  used  predominantly  to  outline 
shapes  in  patterns  and  as  a background 
colour  in  several  kylym , horbotka  and 
poias,  examples. 

Testing  the  dyes  to  determine  whether 
they  are  chemical  or.  natural  would 
possibly  have  assisted  in  dating  some  of 
the  artifacts.  As  the  testing  procedure 
would,  however,  have  meant  the 
destruction  of  a portion  of  the  textile,  it 
was  not  carried  out.  Because  chemical 
dyes  were  available  in  Ukraine  by  the 
1880s,  and  these  textiles  were  likely  * 
woven  after  that  time,  the  question  of  dye 
composition  remains  open  to  speculation. 


Design  Analysis 

The  design  analysis  explains  the  types 
of  weaving  and  variations  in  patterns  of 
the  textiles.  Examination  of  the  artifacts 
for  the  exhibit  revealed  three  decorative 
weaving  techniques  aside  from  the  basic 
prostyi  pereplit  (plain  tabby  weave). 
These  are:  ruchnyi  perebir  (finger 
manipulated)  technique,  kylymove 
tkannia  (tapestry  weave),  and 


BOJIOKHa 

d>OTorpa(j}iï  noMimem  b itbOMy 
KaTano3i  CBifluaTb  npo  pi3H0MaHiTHiCTb 
Konbopy  Ta  B3ppiB  yiçpaïHCbKHx  tkbhhh. 
Tana  noKyMeHTauiH  pa30M  3 onncaMH 
BOJioKOH  nooflHHOKHx  TKBHHH  36aranyc 
Haine  3HaHHa.  HanpHKJian,  mh  3Hae,MO, 
mo  b iteHTpajibHo-cxiflHiH  Ajib6epTi 
piano  BHpomyBajiH  jibOH  i xoHonjii,  ane 
fleKOTpi  3 BepeT  y pin  BHCTaBiti  TKani 
ocHOBi  jibOHy  (4>oto  h.  3). 

ToMy  Mo>KHa  npnnycKaTH,  mo  6araTO 
TKaHHH,  HKi  adepiraiOTbcn  b KaHani, 
nOXOflHTb  3 yKpai'HH. 

AHajii3a  KOJibopiB  Ta  B3opiB  tok  a ae 
daraTo  BapTicHHx  imjjopMaiiiH. 
BHBBjiHCTbCH,  mo  b 6araTbox  BHna^Kax 
nopHe  niTKaHHH  y>KHBa.nocH  tojiobho  n,o 
HaKpecneHHH  KOHTypiB  B3opiB,  a TaKO>K 
HK  TJIO  B KHJIHMaX,  TOpÔOTKaX  Ta 
noHcax.  TaKO>K  Mo»:Ha  ni3HaTH  hh 
6apBHHKH  npHTOTOBJIHJIHCH  3 XeMÎKaJliÏB 
HH  npHponHHMH  CnOCodaMH  3 POCJIHH. 
Ue  fl03BOJIHe  HayKOBIJHM  yTOHHHTH 
nepiofl,  b HKOMy  CTBopeHO  naHHH 
eKcnoHaT.  OflHaK,  3 orjumy  Ha  Te,  mo 
xeMiHHa  aHaniaa  3HHinye  nacTHHy 
TKaHHHH,  ÏÏ  He  BHKOpHCTaHO  B 
niflroTOBiii  no  nieï  BHCTaBKH.  3HaeMo 
TiJlbKH  3 iHIUHX  n>Kep6JT,  mo  XeMiHHHMH 
(bapdHHKaMH  KopwcTyBajiHCH  b YnpaiHi 
B>Ke  b 1880-hx  poKax,  i mo  TKaHHHH  y 
BHCTaBHi  nepeBancHO  TKaHi  mena  toto 
neCHTHJliTTH.  ToMy  HCMOHOIHBO  3po6HTH 
KOHKpeTHi  BHCHOBKH  B HÎH  CnpaBÎ. 


AHæina  B3opy 

AHani3a  B30py  onncye  TexHiKy 
TKaHHH  Ta  neTani  B3opiB.  KpiM 
npocToro  nepenneTy,  eKcnoHaTH  y 
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Figure  21.  Written  analysis  of  the 
chynovate  perepletinnia  (twill  weave) 
of  the  vereta  (bed  covering/spread  or 
bench  .cover)  displayed  in  Exhibit 
Photograph  3.  “Row  A”  explains  the 
formation  of  the  fasolky  (beans)  motif 
by  the  peretyk  (overshot)  technique. 
Historic  Sites  Service  ef  Alberta. 


Phc.  21.  TKaubKHH  peuenT  aaa 
BHroTOBJieHHH  HHHOBaToro  nepenjieTy 
Ta  nepëTHKaHoro  B30py  “4>acojibKH” 
TK3HHHH  Ha  (J)OTO  4.  3.  Biflttijl  O.I.fl. 


remizno-pidnizhkove  uzorne  ox  chynovate 
tkannia  (loom  controlled  or  twill  weave). 
Documentation  varies  to  show  detail  and 
give  accurate  representation  of  each  type 
so  that  an  experienced  weaver  will  be 
able  to  reproduce  these  textiles. 

Figure  20  illustrates  a kylym  technique 
design  drawn  to  scale  and  coloured  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  original  (Exhibit 
Photograph  6).  Figure  2i  provides  the 
instructions  for  duplicating  the  chynovate " 
tkannia  and  the  fasolky  (beans)  pattern 
(Figure  22)  in  the  textile  of  Exhibit 
Photograph  3.  Figure  23  Is  a pictorial 
representation  of  the  chynovatyi  pereplit 
(twill)  structure  of  the  same  piece 
(Exhibit  Photograph  3).  An  example  of  a 
combination  of  kylym , peretyk  and 
remizno-pidnizhkhove  uzorne  tkannia 
weaving  is  shown  in  Exhibit 
Photograph  7.  - 

Design  motifs  were  mainly  geometric 
shapes  such  as  triangles,  diamonds, 
squares  and  rhombus  forms.  Each 
distinctive  motif  was  named,  although 
names  were  not  consistent  from  region  to 
region  in  Ukraine.  Furthermore, 
•comparison  of  the  blyskavka  (lightning) 
motif  in  one  textile  with  the  metelyk 
(butterfly)  motif  in  a second  and  the 
zvizda  (star)  motif  in  a third  textile 
suggests  a design  progression  (see  Fig  24). 

Although  they  were  all  woven  during 
approximately  the  same  era,  some  of  the 
exhibited  kylymy  illustrate  different 
phases  in  the  evolution  of  kylym  designs. 
The  earliest  pattern  is  the  basic 
horizontal  stripe  (Exhibit  Photograph  8). 
From  simple  stripes,  designs  progressed 
to  alternate  plain  one-coloured  stripes 
with  bands  of  repeating  simple  geometric 
motifs  (Exhibit  Photograph  9).  Then 
bands  of  repeating,  simple  geometric 
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A)  WRITTEN  AHALYSI! 


PATTERN  BAND 


Figure  21. 


Phc.  21. 


Figure  22.  The  fasolky  (beans)  pattern 
in  weaving. 

Phc.  22.  TKaitbKHH  B3ip  “(jtacoabKH”. 


BHCTaBid  nepeBaaoto  3o6paacyiOTb  Tpn 
oKpeMi  portH  neKopaTHBHOï  tcxhIkh: 
pyHHHH  tiepeôip  3 BapiHHTaMH  (bkjiiohho 
3 BapiHHTOM  “nepeTHK”),  KHJIHMOBe 
TKatutn,  Ta  peMi3HO-niflHia<KOBe  yaopne 
(4HHOBaTe)  TKaHHH.  ^OKJiaflHi  OI1HCH 
aeTaniB  TexHiKH  Ta  BaopiB  jiaroTb 
4)axiBiraM  MoacjiHBiCTb  JierKO 
BiflTBOpHTH  TKaHHHH  3 My3eHHHX 
36ipoK.  HanpHKjiaa,  pncyHOK  4.  20  (y 
3MeHmeHOMy  MamTaôi)  imocTpye 
KOJIbOpOBHH  KHJTHMOBHH  B3lp.  B 

pHcyHKy  4.  21  noaaéTbCH  TKaitbKHH 
peitenT  ana  BHKOHyBaHHa  4HHOBaToro 
nepenjieTÿ  Ta  B3opy  “(JjacojibKH” 
(pncyHOK  4.  22)  TKaHHHH  y (j)OTO  4.  3. 
PncyHOK  4.  23  noKa3ye  GTpyKTypy 
4HHOBaToro  nepenjieTy  toï  caMoï 
TKaHHHH  (4)OTO  4.  3).  Ha  4>OTO  4.  7 
BHflHO  3pa3KH  TpbOX  pOaÎB  TKaitbKHX 
TexHiK:  nepeTHKaHHH,  khjihmoboto 

TKaHHH,  Ta  peMi3HO-niaHi5KKOBoro 
ySOpHOTO  TKaHHH. 

OCHOBHI  reOMeTpH4Hi  4>OpMH,  HKi 
BacHBaiOTbCH  y MOTHBax  TKaHHH,  ite 
TpHKyTHHKH,  40THpHKyTHHKH,  pOMÔH, 
K0CH4KH  Ta  iHIHi.  Y pi3H0My  CKJiafli 
BOHH  TBOpHTb  B30pH  BiflOMi  ÜO  BCÎH 

YKpaïHi,  aae  nacTO  onncaHi 
CBOCpiaHHMH  MiCIteBHMH  Ha3BaMH. 
IlopiBHK)K)4H  B30pH  ÔJIHCKaBKH, 
MeTeaHKa  Ta  3Bi3an  (pncyHOK  4.  24), 
MOHCHa  3pOÔHTH  BHCHOBOK,  UtO  BOHH 
po3BHHyaHCH  3 oaHieï  ochobh. 

y BHCTaBaeHHX  KHHHMaX  MOaCHa 
ni3HaTH  3pa3KH  PÎ3HHX  eTaniB  p03BHTKy 
OpHaMeHTHKH  Ta  K0Mn03HItiï  B30piB. 
EKcnoHaT  Ha  (Jjoto  4.  8 noKaaye  oaHy  3 
paHHix  4>opM  CMyracTHX  KHaHMiB,  a 
eKcnoHaT  Ha  (jtOTO  q.  9 iaiocTpye 
aaabmy  CTaaiK»  po3BHTKy  hhx  KHaHMiB, 
b HKiH  aeaKi  CMyrn  CKaaaaiOTbCH  3 
MeHIHHX  reOMeTpH4HHX  MOTHBÎB.  CMyTH 
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Figure  23.  Pictorial  representation  of  Phc.  23.  Ha  m>OMy  pncyHKy  noaaHo 

the  chynovate  tkannia  (twill  weave)  TCTani  HHHOBaToro  nepeniieTy  Bepem 

structure  in  the  vereta  (bed  Ha  4>oto  4.  37  BiTTin.O.I.n. 

covering/spread  or  bench  cover)  _ .. 

displayed  in  Exhibit  Photograph  3.  - 

Historic  Sites  Service  of  Alberta.  ' ~ 


forms  became  more  complex  with  greater 
visual  weight  (Exhibit  Photograph  10). 
Some  of  the  bands  became  larger  and 
even  more  complex  as  a result  of 
combining  motifs  in  rhythmic  or  mirror 
sequences  (Exhibit  Photograph  7). 

Exhibit  Photograph  1 1 depicts  an  overall 
pattern  of  smaller  motifs.  The  artifacts  in 
Exhibit  Photographs  6 and  12  to  14 
illustrate  the  development  of  the 
medallion  motif  in  kylym  patterns. 

At  the  end  of  the  research  phase,  a file 
prepared  for,  each  artifact  contains- a 
colour  photograph,  catalogue  information, 
written  and  pictorial  condition  report, 
fibre  identification,  design  analysis  and 
historical  facts  such  as  area  of  origin 
(including  map  reference),  date,  maker 
and  function.  These  documentations,  on 
file  at  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
and  the  Ukrainian  Cultural  Heritage 
Village,  will  serve  as  h model  for  future 
textile  documentations  and  will  provide 
useful  resource  materials  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  historic  textiles. 

Information  gained  from  the  study  of 
22  textiles  for  this  exhibit  can  open  the 
door  to  further  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  origins,  transfer  and 
development  of  narodne  tkatstvo  in 
Ukraine  and  Canada.  The  identification 
with  provenance  of  more  tkanyny  from 
Ukraine  may,  by  comparisons  with  the 
artifacts  documented  for  this  exhibit, 
yield  tangible  evidence  of  their  links  to 
the  past:  their  areas  of  origin,  dates, 
makers,  functions  and  dyes.  The 
discovery  of  textiles  known  to  have  been 
woven  in  Canada  will  permit  comparisons 
of  stylistic  designs,  fibres  and  colours  in 
search  of  visual  and  technical  evidence  on 
the  evolution  of  narodne  tkatstvo  within 
the  Canadian  environment. 


Figure  24.  A comparison  of  the 
blyskavka  (lightning)  motif  in  one 
textile  with  the  metelyk  (butterfly) 
motif  in  a second  textile  and  the 
zvizda  (star)  motif  in  a third. 

Phc.  24.  nopiBHHHHH  B3opiB  — 
“6jiHCKaBKa”,  “MeTejiHK”  Ta  “3Bi3fla”. 


reoMeTpHHHHx  mothbib  eKcnoHaTy  Ha 
<f)OTO  4.  10  6iJibui  cKJia^Hi  Ta  3BepTaiOTb 
Ha  ce6e  6ijn>uie  yBarn.  lHOTi,~HanpHKJiafl 
b eKcnoHaTi  Ha  <J)oto  h.  7,  CMyrH 
reOMeTpHHHHX  mothbib 
ycKjiaflHioBajiHCH  noBTopeHHHM  oaHiei 
opHaMeHTâJibHoï  CMyrn  KijibKa  pa3iB 
niTpHT  a'6o  b p ht m i 4ho m y mh 
T3epKanbH0My  nopaTKy.  B eKcnoHaTi  Ha 
(J)OTO  4.  11  B3ip  CKnaflaeTbCfl-  3 

6e3nepepBHoro  noBTopeHHH  .OTHoro 
MOTHBy.  B-KHJIHMaX  Ha  $OTO  44.  6,  12, 
13,  14  MO/KHa  ni3HaTH  posbhtok 
CaMOCTiHHHX  MOTHBIB,  HKÎ  nOCTyHOBO 
BHfliJlHJIHCH  3 OpHaMeHTajIbHHX  CMyr. 

Bhchith  aHajii3  BHKOHaHHx  nia  4ac 
niaroTOBKH  To  nieï  BHCTaBKH  Tenep 
36epiraiOTbCB  y 4>OH,nax  npoBiHpiHHoro 
Myaeio  Ajib6epTH  Ta  Cena  cnaamHHH 
yKpaïHCbKoï  KyjibTypH.  H,i  MaTepiaJtH 
TOCTynHi  4)axiBHHM  Ta  JiiobHTejiHM 
yKpaïHCbKHx  TKaHHH.  AHani3a  22-ox 
TKaHHH  yKpaïHCbKoro  Ta  KaHaacbKoro 
noxoTaceHHH,  BHKOHana  y niaroTOBHi  to 
uief  BHCTaBKH,  36araTHJia  Hame  3HaHHa 
npo  THcepe.ua  HapoTHoro  TKaiiTBa  b 
YKpaïHi  Ta  npo  nepeHeceHHH  h 
posBHTOK  nieï  TpaTHuiï  b KaHaTi. 
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Exhibit  Photograph  1 Ooto  1 


1.  VERETA  (bed  covering/spread  or 
bench  cover) 

Weft  faced  weave  and- finger 
manipulated  techniques.  Wool  weft  on 
cotton  warp.  .57  m x .75  m.  Mrs.  Nikon 
Shandro  of  Shandro,  Alberta  wove  this 
vereta.  Nikon  and  Anna  Shandro  arrived 
in  Canada  in  1899  from  Ruskyi  Banyliv, 
Vashkivtsi  district , Bukovyna.  In  1906 
Nikon  Shandro  built  a loom  for  his  wife, 
Anna;  theioom  is  now  at  the  Historical 
Village  and  Pioneer  Museum  at  Shandro, 
This  piece  may  have  been  woven 
on  that  loom.  It  was  donatedlo  the 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Burnham  of  Toronto. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H. 79. 83.1 

Bepera 

IlepenjieTeHa  niTKaHHHM  BepxoM, 
03flo6jieHa  pyHHHM  nepe6opoM, 
nepeTHKOM.  Bobhhhc  niTKaHHa,  ocHOBa 
3 6aB0BHH.  .57  m x .75  m.  BepeTy 
BHTKana  AHHa  IIlaHnpo  3 IlIaHttpo, 
AjibôepTa.  Hîkoh  i AHHa  UJaHnpo 
npnïxajiH  no  KaHaflH  1899  p.  3 cena 
PycbKoro  BaHHjioBa  BamKiBCbKoro 
noBiTy  na  EyKOBHHt.  B 1906  p.  Hîkoh 
IllaHapo  3MaHCTpyBaB  BapcTaT  ana 
CBoeï  adHKH;  iteit  BapcTaT  sSepiraeTbca 
b (J)OHflax  IcTopHHHoro  cena  Ta 
nioHepcbKoro  My3eio  b IIIaHapo, 
AabGepTa.  Mohothbo,  mo  Ha  TOMy 
BapcTaTi  BHTK3H0  mo  BepeTy.  BepeTy 
noaapyBajia  ripoBiHuiHHOMy  ivtyaeio 
AjibôepTH  naHi  ÆopoTi  BypHraM  3 
TopoHTa. 


ExcnoHaT  H. 79. 83.1  3 (JxmniB 
npoBiHHiHHoro  My3eto  AjibGepTH, 
KOJteKitia  flpoKTep. 
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2.  RUSHNYK  (ceremonial  towei) 

Twill,  tapestry  and  finger  manipulated 
techniques.  Linen,  cotton  and  hemp  weft' 
on  cotton  warp.  .21  iirr  x 1.17  m.  The 
dônor,  Mrs.  Maria  Petru-k,  came  to 
Canada  in  1921  from  Budyliv,  Sniatyn 
district,  Galicia  and  settled  near  Lac 
Bellevue.  This  typé  of  rushnyk  was  used 
traditionally  to  decorate  the  interior  oLa 
Home,  either  as  a peg  towel  or  around  an 
icon  or  pictuTe  frame.- It  was  probably 
woven  by  a local  weaker  in  Sniatyn.  ' 
Historic  Sites  Service  Collection' 
U.V.85.39.5 


2.  PyiUHHK 

TexHiKa:  KOM6iHaitiH  HHHôBaToro  “ 
nepenneTy,  KHJinMOBoro  TKaHHnïa 
pyHHoro  nepe6opy.  OcHOBa  3 bapoBHH, 
niTKaHHH  3 JUtHHHX,  ÔaBOBHHHHX,  Ta 
KOHOnJIHHHX  HHTOK.  .21  M X 1.1/  M. 
TaKHM  pynmHKOM  npHKpamyBanH 
HaponHe  >kht3io,  BimajiH  Hân  obpaaaMH, 
iKOHaMH.  Lfen  pyrnHHK  Maby  ri.» 

BHTKaHHH  y CHHTHHCbKoiviy  noBiTi.  /(ap 
naHi  Mapff  IleTpyK,  axa  npHïxana  ao- 
KaHaflH  1921  p.  3 cena  ByanniB 
CHHTHHCbKoro  noBiTy  BTajnnmni; 
ocejiHJiacH  BOHa  kojïô  Jlax  Bensio, 
Ajibbepra. 

ËKcnoHaT  U.V.85.39.5  n (J)OHaiB  Bianiny 

o.i.n. 


<ï>OTO  2 


Exhibit  Photograph  2 


~ TA 
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3.  VE  RET  A (bed  covering/spread  or 
bench  cover) 

Weft  faced  twill  and  finger  manipulated 
weave.  Linen  and  wool  weft  on  linen 
warp.  :6  m x 1.48  m.  Because  flax  and 
hemp  were  rarely  grown  in  Canada,  this 
piece  was  .most  likelymade  in  Ukraine. 
To  cover  larger  beds,  two  verety  would  t>e 
sewn  together. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H. 80. 60.1 

3.  Bepera 

HHHOBaTe  nepenjieTiHHB  3 niTKaHHHM 
BepxoM,  03flo6neHe  pynHHM  nepeôopoM, 
nepeTHKOM.  JlJiHHa  ocHOBa,  niTKaHHH  3. 
J1JIHHHX  Ta  BOBHHHHX  HHTOK.  .6  M X 1.48 
m.  ToMy,  mo  nbOH  Ta  KOHonni  pimco 
BHpomyBaJIH  B AjlbSepTi,  M05KH3 
npnnycTHTii,  mo  lie  BepeTa 
yKpai'HCbKoro  noxomKeHHH.  BepeTH 
6yjiH  TKaHHHaMH  nocTiJibHoro  Tkny; 
nojioTHHme  TKaHHHH  y ttaBHiiiiHx 
BepeTax  3mHBajiocb  3 æbox  iiojiobhh. 
EKcnoHaT  H. 80.60.1  3 (jxmmB 
npoBiHifikHoro  Myseio  Ajib6epTH, 
KOJiekitiB  ripoKTep. 


Exhibit  Photograph  3 


Ooto  3 
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4.  S OR  OC  H K A (shirt — — woman’s) 

Plain  "tabby  weave  of  linen  weft  and  linen 
warp.  The  coloured  stripes  woven  into  the 
fabric  probably  indicate  a regional 
variation;  the  piece  is.  also  .embellished 
with  embroidery.  À horbotka  (skirt)  and 
poias  (sash/ belt)  were  worn  over  the 
lower  portion.  .73  m x 1.11  m. 

Historic  Sites -Service  Collection' 

U.V.79. 18.47 


4.  CopoHKa  (mHona) 

JljiflHe  nojiOTHo  npocToro  nepenjieTiHHH. 
B nOJIOTHi  BHTKUHi  KOJlbOpOBi  CMyrH, 
copouKa  03ao6jieHa  bhiuhbkôio.  IloBepx 
COpOHKH  3BHUaHHÔ  HOCHJIH  TOpSOTKy  Ta 

none.  .73  m x 1.11  m. 

ExcnoHaT  U.V.79. 18.47  3 cJjohuib 
BiflfliJiy  O.I.n. 


Exhibit  Photograph  4 


<E>oto  4 
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5.  S KATE  RT  (table  or  chest  covering) 
Herringbone  weave  with  finger 
manipulated  ornamental  bands.  Plain 
area  is  linen  weft  on  linen  warp. 

Coloured  bands  are  cotton  weft  on  cotton 
warp.  .74  m x 2,09  m. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.-V.  78:39.4 


5.  CnaTepTb 

BuTKaHa  HHHOBaTnM  nepeijnexoM 
(jiJiHHa  ocHOBa  Ta  niTKaHHa),  o3flo6neHa 
CMyraMH  pyuHoro  nepe6opy  (6aBOBHHHa 
ocHOBa  Ta  niTKaHHH).  .74  m x 2.09  m. 
EKcnonaT  U.V.78.39.4  3 (J)OHaiB  Biaamy 

o.i.n. 


d>OTO  5 


Exhibit  Photograph  5 
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6.  KY-LYM  (wall  tapestry  Or  bench  Exhibit  Photograph  6 d>OTO  6 

cover) 

Tapestry,  weave.  Wool  weft  on  cotton  - 
warp.  .7'8  m-x .5.21. m:  Its- design  and”'  -1 
length  indicate  that  this  piece  was 

probably  hung  horizontally  orTa  wall. 

T-he  medallion  pattern  is  similar-  to  a 
medallion  on  a nineteenth-century  . 

Bukovynian  ky-lym  from  Chernivtsi ‘poyit  " 

(district). 

Provincial  -Museum  of  Alberts 
Procter  Collection  H 63.1  -\3 


6.  Khjihm 

KhJIHMOBC  TKaHHH.  OCHOBa  3 
6aBOBHH,  niTKa«HH  3 bobhh.  .78  m x 
5.21  M.  ntCJIH  B30py  Ta  ÆOBaCHHH 
MO/KHa  npHnyCTHTH,  mo  TaKHH  KHJUiM 
BimaBCH  Ha  cxiHi  ropHSOHTajibHO.  Ouhh 
Î3  ÔiJIBIIIHX  MOTHBiB  XIOflidHHH  flO 
MOTHBy  6yKOBHHCBKOrO  KHJIHMa  XIX 
CTOJiiTTH  3 HepHiBenbKoro  noBiTy. 

ExcnoHaT  H. 63.17. 3 3 <J)oh,zhb 
llpoBiHHiHHoro  Myseio  Ajib6epTH, 
KOJieKiria  ripoKTep. 


7.  KYLYM  (wall. tapestry  or  bench  cover)  Exhibit  Photograph 
Tapestry  and  finger  manipulated 
techniques.  Wool  and  cotton  weft  on 
hemp  and  cotton  warp.  .82  m x 5.59  m. 

Its  length  indicates  that  this  piece  was 
likely  hung  horizontally  on  a wall.  The 
symbols  that  may  represent  birds  in 
flight  are  similar  to  motifs  on 
Bukovynian  kylym  illustrations  from 
Chernivtsi  povit  (district)  in  the 
nineteenth  century. 


7 <Poto  7-  7.  Kmjihm 

KHJTHMOBe  TK3HHH  3 pyUHHM 
nepe6opoM.  OcnoBa  3 baBOBHH  Ta 
KOHonenb,  niTKaHHa  3 bobhh  Ta 
ôaBOBHH.  .82  m x 5.59  m.  3 ornany  Ha 

flOB>KHHy  MO^KHU  npwnycTHTH,  mo 
T3KHH  KH.JIHM  BimaBCH  Ha  CTÎHÎ 
ropH30HTanbHO.  Mothbh  nTHHb  noniÔHi 
no  HTHUb  y B30pi  ÔyKOBHHCbKOTO 
KHJIHMa  XIX  CTOJIÎTTH  3 MepHIBeUbKOTO 
noBiTy. 


Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  EKcnoHaT  H.63. 17.2  3 (J)OHniB 

Procter  Collection  H.63. 17.2  EIpoBiHuiHHoro  My3eio  AnbbepTH, 

KOJieKuia  ripoKTep. 
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8.  KYLYM  (wall  tapestry-or  bench 
cover)" 

Weft  faced  twill  and  tabby  weave.  Woof 
and  cotton  weft  on  wool  warp. 

.63  m x 2.58  m.  The  pattern  is  identical 
to,  although  its  weave  differs  from;  a 
piece  woven  by  Mrs.  Huminiuk, 
originally  from  Bukovyna,  who.settled  in 
Mundare  in  the  early  1920s. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H.64.6.74 


8.  Khjihm 

T exHiKa:  KOMbmaniH  npocToro  t a 

HHHOBaToro  nepenjieTiHHfl.  OcHOBa  3 
BOBHH,  niTkaHHH  3 BOBHH  Ta  6aBOBHH. 

.63  m x 2.58  m.  Baip  noaiÔHHH  no  xoro. 
mo  BHTKana  IlaHi  FyMimoK,  axa 
npnïxajia  3 ByKOBHHH  Ta  ocejiHJiaca 
kojio  MôHnep  y 1920-nx  poKax. 
ExcnoHaT  H.64.6.74  3 (JtoHniB 
FIpoBiHniHHoro  My3eio  Ajibbepra, 
KoneKuia  npoKTep. 


Exhibit  Photograph  8 


d>OTO  8 


IB 


9.  KYLYM  (wall  tapestry  or  bench  Exhibit  Photograph 

cover) 

Tapestry,  weft  faced  tabby  and  finger 
manipulated  techniques.  Linen,  hemp  and 
wool  weft  on  linen  warp.  .64  m x 1.82  m. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H.63. 17.47 


9 <Poto  9 9.  Kmjimm 

TexHiKa:  KOMÔiHauia  khjihmoboto 
TKaHHfl  3 npOCTHM  TK3HH5IM 
nepenneTeHe  niTKaHHHM  BepxoM  Ta 
pyHHoro  nepeôopy.  Jlmma  ocnoBa, 
niTKaHHH  3 jibOHy,  KOHonenb,  Ta  bobhh. 
.64  m x 1.82  m. 


EKcnoHaT  H.63. 17.47  3 (JtoHfliB 
ripoBiHuiHHoro  My3eio  A.rib6epTH, 
KOJieKitiH  EIpoKTep. 
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<E>oto  10 


10.  Khjihm 

KHnHMOBe  TKÜHHH  3 pyHHHM 
nepeôopoM.  EaBOBHîma  ocHOBa, 
niTKaHHH  3 BOB  H H.  .71.  M X 1.91  M 
ExcnoHaT  H. 63. 17.43  3 (JjoHfliB 
ripoBiHUiHHoro  My3eio  Ajib6epTH. 
KOJieKpia  ripoKTep. 


.JExhibit  Photograph  10 


10.  KYLYM  (wall  tapestry  or  bench 
-cover) 

'Tapestry  and., finger  manipulated 
techniques.  Wool -weft  on  cotton  warp. 
.71  m x 1.91  m 

■Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta  ... 
Procter  Collection  H. 6 3. 17,43 
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11.  KYLYM  (wall  tapestry  or  bench 
cover) 

Tapestry  weave.  Wool  and  cotton  weft  on 
cotton  warp.  .82  m x 1.55  m. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H. 63. 17. 57 


Exhibit  Photograph 


<£oto  11  11.  Khjihm 

KHJIHMOBe  TKaHHH.  EaBOBHHHa 
OCHOBa,  niTKaHHH  3 BOBHH  Ta  6aB0BHH. 

.82  m x 1.55  m. 

EiccnoHaT  H. 63. 17.57  3 (J)OHfliB 
FIpoBiHuiHHoro  My3eio  Ajib6epTH, 
KOJieKitia  flpoKTep. 
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12.  Khjihm 

KHJIHMOBe  TKaHHH.  EaBOBHflHa 
OCHOBa,  niTKaHHB  3 BOBHH.  .83  M X 1.69 
M.  B3ip  «y^ce  noaiÔHHH  æo  B30py 
KHJIHMa  ((J)OTO  H.  13)  BHrOTOBJIÊHOrO  B 
Ajib6epTi  nepecejieHPHMH  3 TonopiBpiB 
Ha  EyKOBHHi. 

ExcnonaT  H. 63. 17.51  3 (poHÆiB 
IlpoBiHHiHHoro  My3eio  Aji&6epTH, 
KoiieKHia  üpoKTep. 


ïlf'KYLYM  (waiHapesîry  or. -bench 
cover.) 

-Tapestry-weave. ■■  Wool  "'weft  on^ptton 
warp. -.83  rn  x 1.69  m This  kylym  may.' 
be  from  Toporivtsi.  Bukovyna  if  it  is  the 
prototype  for  H. 80. 10 1.1.  as  appears' 
likely  (see  Exhibit  Photograph  13). 
Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H.63.K\5i 


Exhibit  Photograph  12 


C&OTO  12 
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13.  KYLYM  (waH  tapestry  or  bench Exhibit  Photograph 

cover) 

Tapestry  weave.  Wool  weft  on  cotton  - 

warp.  .85  m x 5.0  m.  For  this  kylvm 

from  Kahwin,  Alberta,  the.  wool  yarn  was 

spun,  dyed  and  woven  by  Mrs.  Domka 

Semeniuk  (née  Cebuliak)  who  came  to 

Canada  in  1902  from  the  village  of 

Toporivtsi  in  Bukovyna.  The  design  is 

very  similar  to  that  of  H.63. 17.51  (see 

Exhibit  Photograph  12). 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H. 80. 10 1.1 


13  Ooto  13  13 . Khjihm 

KHJIHMOBe  TKaHHH.  EaBOBHHHa 
OCHOBa,  niTKaHHH  3 BOBHH.  .85  M X 5.0 
m.  LI,eH  khjihm  TKajia  naHi  /JoMKa 
CeMeHioK  Î3  KeHBHH,  Ajib6epTa.  ITam 
CeMeHioK  (3  poay  UHÔyjiHKiB)  npHïxajia 
jto  KanajiH  1902  p.  3 cejra  TonopiBitiB 
Ha  EyKOBHHi.  Baip  Hboro  KHJiHMa  aynce 
nOfli6HHH  flO  B30py  KHJIHMa  Ha  (|)OTO  h. 
12. 

ExcnoHaT  H. 80. 101.1  3 (Jxjhjhb 

npoBiHitîHHoro  My3eio  Ajib6epTH, 
KOJieKuia  flpoKTep. 
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14.  KYLYM  (wall  tapestry  or  bench 
cover) 

Tapestry  weave.  Wool  weft  on  cotton 
warp.  .76  m x 1.27  m.  From  its  design 
and  length  this  piece  may  be  classified  as 
a typical  Bukovynian  short  sa  ( wall 
tapestry). 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H. 63. 17. 34 


Exhibit  Photograph  14 


0oto  14  14.  Khjihm 

KHJlHMOBe  TKaHHH.  EaBOBHHHa 
ocHOBa,  niTKaHHfl  3 bobhh.  .76  m x 1.27 
m.  /foBacHHa  Ta  B3ip  xapaKTepHi  ajih 
ÔyKOBHHCbKOÏ  CKOPUH. 

ExcnoHaT  H. 63. 17.34  3 (J)ohxûb 
npOBiHitiHHoro  My3eio  Anb6epTH, 
KOJieKuiH  npoKTep. 
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15.  KYLYM  (wall  tapestry  or  bench  ~ Exhibit  Photograph 

cover) 

Tapestry  and  weft  faced  tabby  weave. 

Wool  and  cotton  weft  on  linen  warp. 

.6  m x 2.91  m.  Its  length  suggests  that 
this  piece  was  hung  horizontally  on  a 
wall.  The  bird  and  flower  motifs  are 
geometrical  and  stylized. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H. 63. 17.26 


15  Ooto  15  15.  Khjihm- 

TexHîKa:  KOMÔiHaitiH  khjihmoboto 
TKaHHH  Ta  npocToro  TKaHHa 
nepenjieTeHe  niTKaHHHM  BepxoM.  JIjiHHa 
OCHOBa,  niTKaHHH  3 BOBHH  Ta  6aB0BHH. 

.6  m x 2.91  m.  3 orji&zty  Ha  aoB>KHHy 
MOXHa  npHnycTHTH,  mo  tükhh  khjihm 
BimaBcn  Ha  CTiHi  ropH30HTanbHO. 
Mothbh  nTHHb  Ta  kbitok 
CXeMaTH30BaHi,  CTHJli30BaHi. 

EKcnoHaT  H.63. 17.26  3 ^ohaib 
TIpoBiHHiHHoro  My3eio  ÂjibôepTH, 
KOJieKuiB  npOKTep. 
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16.  RUSHNYK  (head  covering  or 
ceremonial  towel)  “ _ - 

Cotton  ànd  linen  weft  on  cotton  warp.' 

.47  m x 1 .9 Î rn.  The  donor,  Mrs/ Maria  "" 
Petruk,  bought  the  rushnyk  in  19.42  from 
a Russo-Orthodox  church  in  Vegreviile 
where  it  adSrned  one  of  the  icons  that 
were  hung  on  either  side  of  the  altar.  In 
Ukraine,  particularly  in  the  villages  of 
Luzhany  and  Shypyntsi,  women  -wore 
rushnyky  as  head  wraps. 

Historic  Sites.  Service  Collection 
U.V.85.76.1  ; 

16.  PyiHHHK 

OcHona  3 6aBOBHH,  niTKaHHH  3 
6aBOBHH  Ta  jibOHy.  .47  m x 1.91  m.  JX ap 
Irani  Mapiï  HeTpyK,  ana  Kynmia  pen 
pymHHK  1942  p.-s 
PycbKO-IlpaBocjiaBHiP  uepKBi  y 
BerpeBiJi.  Y uepKBi  pyniHHK  bhcIb  Han 
iKOHOto  6îjih  npecTony.  B YKpaïHî, 
oco6jihbo  b cejiax  JlyacaHH  Ta 
IlInnwHunx,  aciHKH  hochjih  noniÔHi 
pyuiHHKH  hk  y6ip  ronoBH. 

ExcnoHaT  U.V.83.76.1  3 (jroHniB  Bianiny 

o.i.n. 
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17.  POIAS  (sash/belt)  "Exhibit  Photograph 

Warp  face  weave.  Wool  warp  on  wool 

weft.  .14  m x 2.64  m.  The  greater  width 

of  the  poias  suggests  that  it  was-  intended 

for  a man.  It  is  similar  to  one  in  the 

Ukrainian  Catholic  Women’s  League 

Museum  documented  as  woven  in 

1895-1900  in  the  village  of  Nazirna, 

Kolomyia  povit  (district),  Galicia. 

Provincial  Museum  of  Alberta 
Procter  Collection  H.63. 17.84 


17  <I>oto  17  17.  IIosic 

IlepenjieTeHHH  ochoboio  BepxoM. 
OCHOBa  H niTKaHHfl  3 BOBHH.  .14  M X 
2.64  m.  EepyuH  po  yBârw  iimpi-my, 
MO^KHa  nppmycKaTH,  mo  pe  hojiobIhhh 
none.  riOfliÔHHH  POHC,  BHTKaHHH 
1895-1900  pp.  b ceni  Ha3ipHa 
KoJioMH'iBCbKoro  noBiTy  b TajiHHHHi 
36epiraeTbCH  b My3eï  JlirH  yKpa'iHCbKHX 
KaTOJIMPbKHX  JKlHOK  B EflMOHTOHI. 

ExcnoHaT  H.63. 17.84  3 (froHfliB 
FIpoBiHpiHHoro  My3eio  Ajib6epTH, 
KOJieKpiH  flpoKTep. 
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18.  TAIS TR A (tote  bag) 

Tapestry,  finger  manipulated  and  warp 
faced  weave.  Bag  is  wool  weft  on  linen 
warp,  while  tffe  handle  and' sides  are  wool 
weft  on  woof  warp.  Lining  and- stitching 
are  cottonr  .46  m x .52  rn.  This  is  a 
traditional  form  of  bag  with  a tapestry 
-woven  body  and  an  adaptation  of  â warp 
faced" poias  (sàsh/belt)  sewn  down -both  - 
sides  and  forming  the  handle.  Taistry 
were  used  by  men  and  women  to 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  pockets  in 
traditional  clothing. 

Historic  Sites  Service  .Collection^  - 
U.'v.79.4.49 ..  ‘ . . 


18.  Taitcrpa 

TexniKa:  KHJiHMOBe  tkuhhh  3 py.HHHM- 
nepeSopoM,  none  nepen.neTeHHn 
OCHOBOKD  BepXOM.  JIjISHa  OCHOBa, 
niTkaHHH  3 bobhh;  OCHOBa  h niTKHHHH 
nOHCa  3 BOBHH.  riifllilHBKa  3 6UBOBHH, 
3IHHTa  bâBOBHHHHMH  HHTKajVIH.  .46  M X 

.52  m.  Ife  TpaaHuiHHHH  Bna  TaJc.TpH  a 

KHJIHMOBOÏ  TK3HHHH  3 npHUIHTOK) 
noncoBOK)  pyuKOio.  TahcTpaMH 
kopncTyBajiHcn  My>KHHHH  i iadHKM, 
OCKinbKM  TpanmiiHHHH  0,’IHI  3BHHaMHO 
He  MaB  KHineHb. 

ExcnoHaT  U:Y.79,4.49  3 (bonalB  Biasiay 

0.1. n. 


Exhibit  Photograph  18  <£>oto  18 
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19.  HORBOTKA  (wrap  skirt) 

2x2  twill  weave;  wool  weft  on  wool 
warp.  .89  m x 1.09  m.  Donated  by  Mrs. 
Bill  (Helen)  Shapka  of  Willingdon 
district,  Alberta,  this  horbotka,  with  it's 
.division  into  three  sections,  is  typical  of 
Bukovyna;  The  designs  at  each  end  are 
identically  striped  while  the_centre  is 
plain.  In  Ukraine  the  horbotka  was  worn 
every  day,  but  in  Canada  it  was  kept  for 
festive  occasions.  Ft  was  also  often  put 
away  Tor  safe-keeping  so  the  woman 
could  be  buried  in  it. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V.79.29.6 

19.  ropôorka 

HHHOBare  nepenneTiHHH,  ocnoBa  h 
niTKaHHH  3 bobhh.  .89  m x 1.09  m.  Æap 
naHi  OneHH  UlanKH  3 BinnmraoH, 
Anb6epTa.  Uen  B3ip  ropboTKH,  3 
noainoM  Ha  Tpn  h3Cthhh,  6yB 
3araabHonouiHpeHHH  Ha  ByKOBHHi. 
CepeaHHa  ropôoTKH  6yaa  6e3  yaopy,  a 
KiHneBi  aacTHHH  TKaaH  CMyracTHM 
yaopoM.  B YKpai'Hi  hochhh  rop6oTKy 
moaeHHO,  aae  b KaHaai  BOHa  6yaa 
aacTHHOio  “cBHTOHHoro”  oaary.-  HacaMH 
adHKH  BHcaoBaioBaaH  ôaacaHHH,  mo6  i'x 
noxoBaan  b CTapoKpaHOBiH  ropboTin. 
EKcnoHaT  O.V.79.29.6  3 (J)OHaiB  Biaainy 

o.i.n. 


Exhibit  Photograph  19  <Poto  19. 
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20.  'SHTANYX mans  pants)  . - 
' ■'These  were  -cut and’ sewn ■ frorri  poT&tho  ; 
(doth)  .of  dabby  weave;'  linen  warp' on" ..  “ 
linen  weft.  .9Xm  JW'tSkraifte,  cloth  for  : 
-this  purpose. was.' also -wovendrom  hemp 
...  yarn..  The  slit  any  were  the"  type  - 
-■comrnonly  worn  for,  everyday  ..use  ip_ . 
-Ukraine  and  brought  s.c  Canao<±  by  the  . 
'•settlers.  ...  v.-''  fo 

.■'Historic  Sites  Service  .Collection 
U,*Y  80  15.-2  3 ~ .....  . 

20.-UlTaHH.(tfQJiQB!m).  _ 

.UJrrrLa  juuyioro  nojiÔTHa,  npocroro 
nepénneTiHHH.  .93  m.  B YicpaiHi-TaKOK 
POÔHOT  EITaKH  3 KOnOItJIlfHÔFO  JtOHPTF3. 

"Yicpami;-  nepecejiCHpi  npHppOHJiH.  :x  A 
c©5ok>  To  Kanan'H. 

'EKcpoHay-  U.V.80.Î5.23L3'  t^onaiB" 
'BiAXH.ny  O.U1.  . ..  ...  . ' -. 


Exhibit  Photograph  20 


Ooto  20 
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Exhibit  Photograph  2-1 


21.  SOROCHKA  (shirt— man’s) 

This  shirt  was  cut  and  sewn  from  polotno 
(cloth)  of  tabby  weave;  linen  warp  on 
linen  weft.  .9  m.  In  Ukraine,  cloth  for 
this  purpose  was  also  woven  from  hemp 
yarn.  This  sorochka  is- typical  of  those, 
worn  every  day  in  Ukraine  and  brought 
to  Canada  by  the-  settlers. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V.80.24.187 

21.  CopoHKa  (vonoBiva) 

lÜHTa  3 jimHoro  noaoTHa  upocToro 
nepeiuieTiHHH.  .9  m-  B Yicpaïm  Taicoac 
mnjiH  copoHKH  3 KOHonjiHHoro  nonoTHa. 
noaiÔHi  COpOMKH  HOCHJIH  IIIOaCHHO  B 
YKpaïHi;  nepecejieHui  npHBOSHan  ïx  3i 
co6ok)  ao  KaHaan. 

EKcnonaT  U.V.80.24.187  3 (fcoHaiB 
Biaaiay  O.I.n. 


■' 


Ooto  21 
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22.  PEREMITKA  (head  covering) 

Linen  weft  on  linen  warp. 

1.95  m x .31  m.  The  donor” -Nettie 
Megley,  obtained  the  peremitka  from Tier 
mother,  Christina, Shewchuk.  Katrina 
Huculak,  Christina’s, mother,  brought  it  . 
from  Borivtsi,  Bukovyna  to  the  Shandro 
area  of  Alberta  in  1899. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V.85.407.1 12 


Exhibit  Photograph  22 


Ooto  22  22.  TlepeMiTKa 

OCHOBa  H niTKÜHHH  3 JIbOHy.  1.95  m x 
.31  m.  2fap  naHi  HeTXi  Merneii,  aoHbKH 
XpncTHHH  UleBnyK.  KaTepHHa  TyitynaK, 
MaTH  XpHCTHHH,  npHBC3Jia  UK) 
nepeMiTKy  tto  Anb6epTH  (okojihhh 
IlIaHApô)  1899  p.  3i  cena  EopiBijiB  Ha 

ByKOBHHi. 

EKcnoHaT  U.V.85.407.1 12  3 ^ohaib 
Bi^ttijiy  O.I.n. 
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23.  POTAK  (bobbin  winder) 

Unpàinted  wood:  birch  spindle;  spruce 
sides  and  ends.  Width  .20  m;  height 
.2#  m;  length  .54  m.  This  type  of  potak 
was  used  in  the  Boiko  culture  for  winding 
spun  yarn  onto  bobbins  so  the  yarn  could 
be  handled  more  easily  by  the  weaver.  - 
Although  this  is- not  dated,  the 

Boikos  were  among  the  early  settlers  in 
east.eentral  Alberta.. 

Historic' Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V.79.4.201 

23.  Flora# 

,fl,epeBo:  Bicb  3 6epe3H,  6okh  h Kinui  3 
HJ1HHH.  UlHpHHa  .20  M;  BHCOTÛ  .28  m; 
aoBacHHa  .54  m.  TaKHM  noTaKOM  6ohkh 
HaBHBajiH  hhtkh  ka  HiBKH.  Xona  ueft 
noTaK  He  aaTOBaHHH,  3HaeMô,  mo 
6ohkh  6ynH  noMia<  paHHiMH 
nepecejieHHHMH  b neHTpajibHO-cxiaHiH 
Ajib6epTi. 

EKcnoHaT  U.V.79.4.201  3 (boHfliB 
BiflfliJiy  O.I.n. 


Exhibit  Photograph  23  <I>oto  23 
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24.  rpeÔJio 

ÆepeBo:  hjihUb,  ihîtkh  3 MèTanio.  . 1 1 
m x .225  m.  fpeÔJioM  necajiH  BOBHy 
nepea  thm,  »k  ïï  npHjra. 

ExcnoHaT  U. V. 77. 3.6  3 <J)oh,iûb  Bitwiny 

oxn. 


Exhibit  Photograph  24 


cPoto  24 


24.  ( i REBlQ'icâ  rd brush) 

Wood:  fir- with  meta!  brushes. 

.118  m x 225  m.  A -grehlc  was  used  to 
separate  wool  fibres  before  spinning. 
Historic  Sites... Service  Collection 
U A'. 77. 3.6  . - ■ ..  
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25.  KROSNA  (loom)  Exhibit  Photograph 

Unpainted  wood:  spruce  and  fir.  Donated 

by  Richard  Masikewich,  this  krosna 

belonged  to  his  aunt,  Nancy  Tkach  of 

Edwand,  Alberta.  It  is  very  similar  to  one 

of  the  oldest  types  of  krosna  used  by  the 

Boiko  culture. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V. 84.8.1 


25  <Ï>oto  25  25.  KpocHa 

3 nepeBa:  ariHHa  h hjihihl  Æap 
Pnaapna  MaciKeBHHa.  Ha  thx  KpocHax 
TKana  Horo  TeTa,  narri  Txan,  axa  Mana 
(J)epMy  b okojihih  EaBaHn  b Ajib6epTi. 
H,a  (J)opMa  KpoceH  noaiÔHa  no  paHHix 
ÔOHKiBCbKHX  KpoceH. 

ExcnoHaf  U.V. 84. 8.1  3 (J)OHniB  BinniJiy 

o.i.n. 
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26.  BERDO  (weaver’s  comb)  Exhibit  Photograph 

Ühpainted  wood:  poles  are  split  willow; 
end  pieces  are  birch;  reeds  are  bamboo. 

After  weft  threads  are  passed  through 
the  warp,  they  are  “beaten”  toward  the 
already  woven  fabric  by  drawing  the  ' 
comb  up  to  the  fabric.  Because  making 
berdo  required  considerable  skill,  the 
settlers  often  brought  them  to  Canada  to 
ensure  that  they  could  continue  their 
weaving  tradition. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V. 79.4. 216 


26  <£>oto  26  26.  Bepjjo 

3 aepeBa:  jihctbh  3 BepGw;  6okh  3 
6epe3H;  6aM6y_KOBa  Tpoma.  Bepao,  ue 
CKJiaaHa  aacTHHa  HaôiBKH.  BapcraTy.' 
hkok)  TKani  npHÔHBaaH  ociÔHi 
nepenneTeHi  hhtkh  niTKaHHH  no 
TKaHHHH.  BnpoGjieHHa  6epa  6yno 
CKJiaane  h TOMy  nepeceaeimi  aacTO  ïx 
npHB03HJiH  3i  co6ok)  ao  KaHaan. 
EKcnoHaT  U.V. 79. 4. 216  3 (JtoHaiB 
Biaaiay  O.I.FI. 
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Exhibit  Photograph  2 -T 
Exhibit  Photograph  28 
Exhibit  Photograph  29 


<PoTO  27' 
9>otq  28 
96oto  29 


■ - 27.  VERETENO  (drop  spindle); 

: Wood:  fir -spindle;  birch  spool.  38- rn  The' 
vereieno  was  used  to -spin  wool  Donated 
b-y  Nellie  Megleyi'tlos  one  belonged  to 
' -Christina -Shewchuk,  born  -in -Ï9Û3  in  the  1 
-Shandfo  area 't6'Sarh.-anrf  Katrina 
Hucujak.  They  carne  to  Spandro  jif  1 89-9 
Trgm  Bdrivtsi;  Bukovyna. . ;o.  - 
...  H’storic-Sites  jsei  vice  Collection  ' 

U V 85.407  1 ! 1 a ■& V 

28. - VERETÊÈO  (drop  spin'dle) 

, Wood:. birch.  .2-8  rn.  ..Hand  carved. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
gU.VMlB.I5-.  - 

- 29.  V-ERÈTENO  (drop spindle)  ' ■ 

Wood:  birch.  .35. Tn.  Decoratively 'hand 
carved.  - _~-r  - - 

Historic  Sites. Service  Collection 
UtV.79J.25  ' 

27.  Bcpcreno  - 

3--;jRepeBa:.-HepeBO  ..3  HJiHiji,-  Kohanppe  3 - 
depe.3M.  ..38  m.-U,hm  BepeTenoM-  npana 

- XpHGTHHa  IUeBHyK-(3  po;.:,y  FypyjiHK), 
sKa  HapoflHjiacH  1903  p.  b IUaHupo,  . 
Ajindepr-a.  FypyjiHkH  npm'xajiH  ,ao 
KaKa.ua  1899  p.  :i:  ceua  EopiBipB  Ha 

' - ByKOBHHi. 

. EKcnoHaT-fcl.V.85;'407. 1 1 La  p|b  3 

- (poHui.B  BiuuiJiy  O.I. FT. 

28.  Bepereno 

- 3 uepesa:  oepeaa.  .28  m.  PoaoucKC  . 
EKcnonaT  U.V.79J8. 1 5 3 <J>oftuiB 
Bi’uuijiy-  O.I.FI. 


29.  Bepereno 

3 uepena:  depeaa.  .35  m.  /leicoparMBHa 
pl3b6a. 

EKcnonaT  U.V.79.9.25  3 (Jîohuïb  Biufliuy 

o.i.n. 
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mmmm 


Wood  and  metal:  handle,  spruce  or  fir; 
base  for  brush,  possibly  beech.  The  brush 
consisting.. of  cut  nails  on  a hardwood 
base  is  attached  to  the  hand-hewn 
handle.  .68  m x A4  m x ,13  m.  Mr. 
Iarerna  Semotiuk  brought  this  shchitka 
to  the  Mundare  area  of  Alberta  around 
1900  from  the  village  of  Karliv  in  the 
Sniatyn  povit  (district).  The  shchitka 
was  used  to  separate  fibres  in  the  final 
stages  of  flax  or  hemp  fibre  preparation. 
Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V.78.34.7 


30.  SHCHITKA  (brush)-  Exhibit  Photograph  30  Ooto  30  30.  LLJiTKa 


3 nepeBa  Ta  MeTanio.  LLEiTKa  3 ubhxib 
npnOHTHx  y TBepne  nepeBo  (Ma6yTb 
6yk),  npHKpinneHa  no  pynxH  3 HJirini 
a6o  hjihhh.  .68  m x .14  m x .13  m.  riaH 
ilpervia  CeMOTioK  3 cena  KapnoBa, 
ÇHHTHHCbKoro  nohiTy,  npHBi3  mo  miTKy 
no  Karman  npH6nH3Ho  1900  p.  BiH 
ocejiHBcn  3 ndHKOK)  b OKonmti  MoHnep, 
Anb6epTa.  Taxoro  miTxoK)  6ohkh 
OHHuryBajiH  bohokho  nbOHy  Ta 
KOHonenb. 

ExcnoHaT  U.V.78.34.7  3 (J)OHniB  Binniny 

o.i.n. 
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31.  H RE  BIN  (comb) 

Wood:  birch.  .47  m x .30  m.  Hrebeni 
were  common  ~to  the  Boiko,  Lemko  and 
Galician  Hutsul  cultures.  They  were  used 
to  comb  out  the  short  flax  or  hemp  fibres 
before  spinning. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection  ~ 
U.V.79-.2.188 

32.  H RE  BIN  (comb) 

Wood:  birch.  .59  m x .21  m.  Similar 
- hrebeni were  common- to  the  Galician 
Hutsuls.  They  were  used  to  comb  out  the 
short  flax  or  hemp  fibres  before  spinning. 
The  handle  of  this  hrebin  has  been 
tapered  to  fit  into  a slot  at  the  end  of  a 
spinning  board. 

Historic  Sites  Service  Collection 
U.V.77.2.45 

31.  rpeôiHb 

3 aepeBa:  6epe3a.  .47  m x 30  m. 
TpebeHHMH  oHHmyBajiH  bojiokho  JibOHy 
Ta  KOHonenb  nepen..  THM  hk  npacTH 
HHTKH.  BjKHBaHHH  TpeÔeHiB 
3aranbHonomHpeHe  cepe#  6ohkib, 
jieMKiB  Ta  ryuyjiiB  y TajiHHHHi. 

EKcnoHaT  U.V.79.2.188  3 (jioHfliB 
Bijmijiy  O.I.n. 

32.  rpeôiHb 

3 aepeBa:  6epe3a.  .59  m x .21  m. 
Tpe6eH«MH  oHHmyBajiH  bojiokho  JibOHy 
Ta  KOHonenb  nepea  thm  hk  npacTH 
hhtkh.  noaiÔHi  rpeôeHi  yjKHBajiH 
ryuyjiH  b TajiHHHHi.  3arocTpeHHH 
KiHeub  uboro  rpeôeHH  mojkhb 

BCTpOMHTH  B CijieHb. 


Exhibit  Photograph  31 
Exhibit  Photograph  32 


EKcnoHaT  U.V.77.2.45  3 cjiOHfliB  Biaaijiy 

o.i.n. 
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Glossary 

berdo:  beater  or  reed/weâver’s  comb 

blyskavka:  lightning 

chynovate  tkannia:  twill  weave 

chynovatyi  pereplit:  twill  weave 

fasolky:  beans 

horbotka:  wrap  skirt 

horbotky:  wrap  skirting,  skirts 

hrebeni:  weaver’s  combs 

hrebin:  weaver’s  comb 

kolovorotka:  spinning  wheel 

krosna:  loom 

kudeli:  spinning  distaffs. 

ky-lym:  tapestry  weaving 

kylymy:  tapestry  weavings 

kylymove  tkannia:  tapestry  weave 

maister:  craftsman 

maistry:  craftsmen 

manufaktury:  centralized  weaving 
establishments  of  western  Ukraine, 
seventeenth  to  nineteenth  century 

metelyk:  butterfly 
motovyla:  skein  poles 

narodne  tkatstvo:  the  tradition  of 
popular  or  folk  weaving 

narodni:  folk 
nyty:  loom  heddles 
oblast:  region 
panski:  upper  class 


peremitka:  head  dressing 
peretyk:  overshot 
poias:  sash 
poiotno:  cloth 
potak:  bobbin  winder 
povit:  district 

prostyi  pereplit:  plain  tabby  weave 

remizno-pidnizhkove  uzorne  tkannia: 

loom  controlled  weaving 

ruchna  tekhnika:  hand  crafted 
technology/technique 

ruchnyi  perebir:  finger  manipulated 

rushnyk:  head  dressing/ covering  or 
decorative  banner/draping  or 
ceremonial  towel 

rushnyky:  head  dressings/coverings  or 
decorative  banners/drapings  or 
cérémonial  towels 

samoprialka:  spinning  wheel 
shchitka:  carding  brush 
shchitky:  carding  brushes 
shtany:  man’s  pants 
skatert:  table  or  chest  covering 
skortsa:  wall  hanging 
skortsy:  walk  hangings 

skupnyky:  import  brokers/traders  and 
small  manufacturers  dealing  in 
weavings,  late  nineteenth  century 
western  Ukraine 

sorochka:  shirt 


sukno:  wool  cloth  or  felted  cloth 
taistra:  tote  bag 
taistry:  tote  bags 
tsekhy:  guilds 
tserkovni:  ecclesiastical 

vereta:  bed  covering/spread  or  bench 
cover 

verety:  bed  coverings/spreads  or  bench 
covers 

vereteno;  drop  spindle 
vizok:  spinning  wheel  ' 
vybiika:  block  printing 
vyshyvka:  embroidery 
zvizda:  star 
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